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BREAKFAST • LUNCH 


WWW.POSITIVEPIE.COM 

I PLAINFIELD 454-0133 I MONTPELIER 220 - 0453 I HARDWICK 472-7126 I 


HAPPY FALL! 

TIME TO GO 
SKINNY DIPPING!!! 

Cheese and Chocolate 
Fondues are back 
October 16th. 

Thursday - Saturday 
in Burlington 

DO YOU DO 
THE 'DUE?!? 


Burlingran Haterfront S40-0188 • Doaintoain Montpelier 26H8HE 





NO MORE 

DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 


OCTOBER is 

DOMESTIC VIOLENCE AWARENESS 
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Small Dog wants to help! 


Is at any 


Key West. Domestic Abuse Shelter Inc. 


Small Dog 

ELEC T RO N I C S 


Everyone Deserves a Violence Free Lit 

Bring your pet to Small Dog 
on Wednesday, October 29, 
from 7-8 pm to raise aware- 
ness of domestic violence. 

Pets can play an important 
healing role for victims. Your 
pet will help you show support! 
There will be plenty of treats to 
show our thanks. 

South Burlington 
Waitsfield, Rutland App(e 

Key West Spetaiin 
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please join us for: 

$40 DINNER FOR TWO P 

SUNDAY - THURSDAY 

two apps, two entrees, two people 


PASCQLO 

RISTORANTE 
83 Church St, Burlington 
PascoloVT.com 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


2014 Honda ACCORD SPORT SEDAN 


til Volume Honda Dealer in Vermont based 
on the 2013 New Sales Reports as per AHM . 


AiLtomcuter Honda 


RTE.7 SHELBURNE, VT I 800.639.8033 I E02.985.84U I TheflutomasterHanda.com 


First Payment Only 


*1000 PLUS FIRST PAYMENT. 


*1500 PLUS FIRST PAYMENT. 
*2000 PLUS FIRST PAYMENT 
*3000 PLUS FIRST PAYMENT 


Ask us about our Certified pre owned Honda's in our Honda Showroom!!! 


2014 Hond. CIVIC LX 


*22 








*2000 PLUS FIRST PAYMENT 

*3000 PLUS FIRST PAYMENT 

..*16 

*135 

7.05 

9.00 




Earth Waste 
& Metal 


SEASON 

SPONSORS: 


GE Aviation 
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ranHIIIUUnT D3ramOUntlive.org 30 center st, RUTLAND, vt ■ 802.775.0903 

THEATRE r 0 


)Mo6erfe5f 2014 


2PM TO 8FM 

SATURDAY OCTOBER IS, 2014 
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reepennytaproom.com | 108 main 


FRESH SAUSAGE SANDWICHES 

21+ and (Punk - <J/i£e 





facing 

facts 

SURPRISE RECESS 

South Burlington 

down Tuesday as 
teachers picketed in 

and benefits ^ 
That’s an Fin 
Negotiating 101. 

WTO THE KITTY 

eyes, and the 
Rutland conununity 
coughed up the cash 
for the humane 
society. Purrfect 

NO FARE 

Addison County 
Fair and Field 
Days says it lost 
$12,000 because so 
many counterfeit 

circulation. Time 
for a watermark? 


QUESTION: ! don’t have perfect 
credit, can I still purchase a home? 

O Call Kim Negron and 
A ti W • make it a reality today! 


A 802.846.4646 

knegron@homebridge.com 
Ho me Bridge wvrw.HomeBridge.com/kimnegron 

^Loan^Ortginator NMLSB142S06 fgf 
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CANTINA 




LUNCH AND DINNER 

authentic mexican cuisine 
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TWO MUCH 

The mother of a 
disabled Hardwick 
child and her 
boyfriend have 
been charged with 
murder for allegedly 
putting vodka in 
the boy's IV bag. 


I tweet of 
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East Burke, Vermont 
s (802) 626-7300 

| Visit- SkiBurke.com (or more info 
£ 6- be rare 4o Like ui on Facebook! 


SEVEN DAYS 

SHUMMY BEARS. 






feed back 


RX FOR HEALTH CARE FREEDOM 

Thanks for publishing Kathryn Flagg’s 
excellent article on the disparate pay- 
ments that Vermont’s private health 
insurers pay for services provided by 
independent physicians as compared 
to hospital-employed physicians 
[“Independent Docs Struggle to Compete 
With Hospitals,” October 1], Vermonters 
need to know this is happening, and to 
understand that insurance-payment 
practices that threaten the survival of in- 
dependent medical offices will undercut 
their freedom to choose from a range of 
different providers. 

But one thing Vermonters should not 
think is that this is a conflict between 
independent doctors and large hospi- 
tals such as Fletcher Allen Health Care. 
Like independent providers, Fletcher 
Allen has a vital role to play and should 
be reasonably paid for its services. But 
Vermonters will be better off with a 
system where all providers, large and 
small, are reimbursed enough by insur- 
ance companies that we can continue 
providing high-quality, cost-effective 
care to our patients. Policy makers in 
Montpelier should keep this in mind as 
they work to improve Vermont’s health 
care system. 

Kym Boyman 

FERRISBURGH 

Boyman is the founding physician and 
president of Vermont Gynecology. 


TEACHABLE MOMENT? 

Although I am the parent of children who 
never attended school, I share the uneasy 
feeling several readers expressed regard- 
ing Kathryn Flagg’s piece, “School’s Out 
Completely” [August 27], Perhaps my 
concerns arise from the palpable hollow- 
ness of the claims made by the parents, 
who have essentially become append- 
ages to the latest technique. Or maybe 
it is seeing two young, privileged white 
males being raised with “freedoms” to do 
as they please, and their parents trying 
to convince us that this is a meaningful 
alternative. Or could it be that at a time 
when our myopic, entitled culture is 
destroying the entire biosphere, this just 
makes no sense. What is sorely missing 
from this method is a healthy respect 
for and responsibility toward others, 
both human and nonhuman, that comes 
from the heart. If this were present, it is 
unlikely that the Hewitts would feel the 
compulsion to commodify and market 
their own children. 

Suzanna Jones 

WALDEN 


PRO PLANNING ON PINE STREET 

I am writing in response to recent 
letters concerning planBTV South 
End [Feedback: “Protect Pine Street," 
October 1, and Feedback: “Planning for 
What?” September 17]. As a member of 
the Burlington Planning Commission 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


CORRECTIONS 

A letter to the editor published last 
week properly identified the writer, 
Tom Ayres, as a Ward 7 Burlington 
city councilor. But the identifica- 
tion should have included the fact 
that Ayres is the campaign trea- 
surer for Vermont House candidate 
Jean O’Sullivan, a fellow Democrat 
in his ward. 

In last week’s Side Dishes, we ran 
the wrong photo of the building 
that houses a new Burlington res- 
taurant called Butch + Babe’s. It 
actually looks like this. 



October 1, and Feedback: “Planning for 
What?” September 17], As a member of 
the Burlington Planning Commission 
and a resident of the South End, I look 
forward to a focused planning effort 
that seeks to retain the wonderful 
qualities of this distinctive locality 
while addressing the many issues that 
this area is contending with. 

The effort was conceived because 
if no planning is done, the Pine Street 
corridor will surely fall prey to rising 
rents, which will inevitably drive out 
affordable art and business spaces. So 
much new development has happened 
already on Pine Street that if we do not 
get out ahead of these changes with a 
thorough planning effort, then we will 
likely not end up with the South End 
that we desire. Current zoning in the 
area is based on an old economy that 
has little to do with where we are now 
and what we may want the district to 
look like in the future. 

The planning effort has received 
funding from a variety of sources to 
address multiple issues, including eco- 
nomic development that is sensitive 
to an artist economy, stormwater and 
flooding problems, parking, and trans- 
portation issues. The steering com- 
mittee that chose the consultant was 
made up of a large group of local South 
End stakeholders, including SEABA, 
Ward 5 NPA, the Burlington Business 
Association and Burlington city agen- 
cies, including CEDO, Planning and 
Zoning, Burlington City Arts, DPW, 
and Parks and Rec. 

I have not talked to the mayor per- 
sonally about his goals for the plan, but 
I am glad he is on board. I hope that the 
largest group possible works to create 


the vision of what Burlington’s South 
End should be. 

Harris Roen 

BURLINGTON 


LIKE MILNE, LIKE JEFFERSON? 

I found it amusing that a political candi- 
date like Scott Milne, while out and about 
in Montpelier, did not once “attempt to 
shake anyone’s hand, or engage him or 
her in a conversation” [“On the Campaign 
Trail With Reluctant Candidate Scott 
Milne,” October 8], Milne’s style of cam- 
paigning is the original one that our fore- 
fathers happily pursued. Washington, 
Jefferson, Adams — even that famous 
jerk, Aaron Burr Jr. — would have con- 
sidered it bad form to actively pursue an 
office that is, after all, a public service, not 
a platform for personal gain. 

Kurt Van Hook 
HINESBURG 


GUNS WITHOUT BORDERS 

Letter writer Kevin Lawrence overlooks 
how Vermont enables gun crimes in 
nearby states with our robust guns-for- 
drugs exchange, documented by the 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms 
and Explosives [Feedback: “Who is 
Unfit?” September 24]. This exchange 
feeds our heroin habit, which, accord- 
ing to Gov. Peter Shumlin, is up more 
than 700 percent over the past decade. 

Likewise, Mr. Lawrence fails to rec- 
ognize how Chicago and Trenton gang 
bangers get their guns from states with 
weaker laws, like Vermont. For example, 
it's easier to buy a gun in Indiana — the 
source for many Chicago crime guns 

Tony Bouza, the former police chief 
of Minneapolis, put it well: "If you have 
a mosquito problem, pretty soon you 
have to deal with the swamp.” 

Bob Williamson 
SOUTH WOODSTOCK 
Williamson is a volunteer 
for Gun Sense Vermont. 

SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 
your rants and raves. 

Your feedback must... 

- respond to Seven Days content; 

- include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

edit for accuracy, length and readability. 

• feedback@sevendaysvt.com 

- Seven Days, P.O. Box 1164, 
Burlington. VT 05402-1164 



Sale on Tallegio 

A rich, delicious washed-rind 
cheese from Italy. Funky to 
smell, but delicious to taste. 
Reg: $ 14.49/lb 
NOW: $2.99/lb. 

It’s Organic! 

Brand new Organic Balsamic 
Vinegar. Perfect for salads 
or just dipping some bread. 
Only $3.99 

Four Vines 
Truant 

This is a great jammy 
zinfandel that shows bold, 
expressive fruit. 

Reg: $12.99 NOW: $8.99 

TryUdi’s 

Yummy Gluten-free Steel Cut 
Oats. 2 flavors that are both 
healthy and delicious. 

Reg: $5.99 NOW: $1.99! 

PlIKhSi: TRADERS 

title 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willi ston Rd., So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to tlie Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
www.chee8etrader8.com 




Friday, October 17 - Sunday, October 19 





FRIDAY MITE' 


RUMBLE 

CAT 



Red Square 

** Always ready. 


WED 10/15 ZACH NUGENT TRIO 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 10/16 BURRITOS 7PM 

D JAY BARON 10PM 
DJ CRE8 10PM 


FRI 10/17 WYLIE SHIPMAN 9PM 



SUN 10/19 CLOSED SUNDAYS /WINTER HOURS 
MON 10/20 DJ MASHTODON 8PM 
TUE 10/21 DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 8PM 


is6 church Sfreef, Burl/ngf°n 

Having a par-fy? Ren-f fhe blue row*)/ 
info^redsc[parevt^oi*| . gss-ssos 



CONGRATULATIONS TO 

VERMONT’S DYNAMIC 
DUO OF BREWING 



2014 GREAT AMERICAN BEER FEST 
AND SILVER MEDAL WINNERS 

Mike Gerhart Brewmaster of Otter Creek/Wolaver’s Organic 
Sean Lawson Owner/Brewer of Lawson’s Finest Liquids 

Fresh off the release of their collaboration brew, Double Dose, Mike and Sean scored gold and silver, respectively, 
at this year’s GABF. Mike and the Otter Creek/Wolaver's team picked up gold for Wolaver's Pumpkin Ale while 
Sean brought home a silver medal for his Maple Tripple Ale. For Gerhart, It’s his second gold in as many entries. 
Otter Creek and Lawson’s Finest are the first Vermont breweries to receive a medal in four years. 




NEWS 

14 Gubernatorial 
Candidate Emily 
Peyton Fights for a 
Place at the Table 


ARTS NEWS 

20 Paula Poundstone 

Talks About Being the 
Queen of Off-the-Cuff 
Comedy 


16 


Farmers Run Afoul 
of Labor Laws — and 
Pay for It 


20 


A Winooski Exhibit 
Puts Faces to Front 
Porch Forum Names 


18 


A Last-Minute 
Candidate Takes on 
Vermont’s Attorney 


22 Vermont International 
Film Festival Expands 
and Projects 

23 With Songs, Star Pupils 
Pay Voice Teacher a 
Classical Tribute 


VIDEO SERIES 



FEATURES 

30 The Emperor’s New Bros 



44 Costume Comedy 



46 Mead Market 



COLUMNS + REVIEWS 

12 Fair Game politics 
24 Drawn & Paneled ah r 
29 Hackle culture 
47 Side Dishes tooo 
77 Soundbites music 
81 Album Reviews 
86 Art Review 
92 Movie Reviews 
101 Ask Athena sex 

SECTIONS 

11 The Magnificent 7 
54 Calendar 
70 Classes 
76 Music 
86 Art 
92 Movies 




CLASSIFIEDS 




TreULsUuhi/ Faff 

Keep your feet amr/n and dry this fall 
with the Carly Conquest from Sorel. 
They look as good on ciit/ streets as 

Cffelil/Jld THROUGH THE SLUSH TO COME! 





Call or visit for details. 




current lowest package price. 

Must be returned in good condition for credit within two 


716 Pine Street | Burlington 
southendkitchenvt.com 






FRI, OCT 17 | 6-8PM 

Join James Beard Award winning 
author Rowan Jacobsen, Eden Ice 
Cider owner Eleanor Leger and 
Chef Sarah Langan for cocktails, 
dinner and pairings — all featuring 
heirloom apples! 

Visit our website for details and 
to reserve your spot! 


SKMRACK 

Burlington's Largest Outdoor Sports Shop 

locally owned since 1969 


Parents: 

Save With Our 
Jr. Ski 

Buyback Program 

BRAND NEW EQUIPMENT 
Guaranteed 50% Buyback 
As low as $A3/year* 


CAS 








HEIRLOOM APPLE DINNER WITH 

Rowan Jacobsen 


Our upper floor is 

CLOSED through Oct. 16 

as we make improvements 

Bike Dept., Bike & Ski Service & Rentals 
REMAIN OPEN during this time 


85 Main St, Burlington • 802.658.3313 • skirack.com 

9 WILD & SCENIC™, 

where activism gets inspired lEUllVHI 

Thursday, Oct. 23 

/y Main Street Landing Film House 

60 Lake Street, Burlington VT 
\ 5:30 pm 


hosted by t° benefit 

patagonia 

Burlington 

Tickets Available at Patagonia Burlington (157 Bank St) 
& www.skirack.com 






SATURDAY 18 

Full Flavored 


Wheels of Change 


SUNDAY 19 

Now Hear This 


DNGOING 

Social Status 




All the lines 
you love... 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many more!! 


Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locttll) Jwiittl - Locally Operated 


SnoW(§fi 
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1 FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics 


Party Time 


A ll things being equal, Gov. 
peter shumlin and Lt. Gov. PHIL 
scott would cruise to victory if 
November’s election were held 
today. Or, at least, if it was held two weeks 
ago, when the Castleton Polling Institute 
wrapped up this fall’s most scientific 
survey of Vermont voters. 

The poll, commissioned by WCAX-TV, 
showed that Shumlin’s approval ratings 
have softened considerably in the past two 
years. Nearly as many respondents disap- 
prove of the gov’s job performance (41 
percent) as approve of it (45 percent) — a 
difference just outside the poll’s 3.8 per- 
cent margin of error. 

But it also showed Libertarian dan 
feliciano pulling 6 percent of the vote from 
Republican scott milne, leaving the GOP 
candidate with 35 percent to Shumlin’s 47. 

More surprisingly, at least to Castleton 
polling director rich clarke, was Scott’s 
58 to 24 percent lead over Progressive/ 
Democrat dean corren. Surprising, he 
admits, because, “I listen to pundits!" 
(Note to the professor: Step away from this 
column.) 

“I kept hearing the lieutenant gover- 
nor’s race was really going to be the one to 
watch,” he says. “So the margin there was 
much greater than I expected." 

Of course, it’s important to remember 
that in campaigns, all things are certainly 
not equal — and polls are just a snapshot 

Especially in a low-turnout election, 
as nearly everyone expects this one to be, 
candidates and parties can really move the 
needle with sophisticated voter-targeting, 
aggressive field operations and a solid get- 
out-the-vote program. 

That’s where the Vermont Democratic 
Party has a serious edge. 

In recent months, the VDP has staffed 
up from five year-round employees to 15 
full-timers, according to executive director 
julia barnes. Ten of them work under field 
director josh massey at temporary offices 
scattered throughout the state, coordi- 
nating daily phone-banking and weekly 
canvasses. 

Since July 2012, when he joined the 
party, data director john faas has been 
running the numbers to figure out which 
reliable Democrats need a nudge to go to 
the polls. For the past month, the party has 
been focusingon the ever-growingnumber 
of voters who request absentee ballots. In 
2012, more than 76,000 Vermonters — a 
quarter of the state’s 302,000 voters — did 

“It’s a good way to bank as many votes 
as possible as early as possible,” Barnes 


But not everything is rosy for the 
Dems. Without President barack obama, 
Sen. Patrick leahy (D-Vt.) or Sen. bernie 
sanders (I-Vt.) on the ballot, fewer wishy- 
washy Democrats will bother going to 
the polls. In 2002, the last time Vermont 
lacked both a presidential and a senatorial 
contest, just 233,000 people turned out to 
vote, according to the Secretary of State's 
Office — and that year featured a competi- 
tive gubernatorial race. 

“There’s nothing motivating the left 
right now, and I think that’s an oppor- 
tunity,” says jeff bartley, the Vermont 
Republican Party’s so-called "victory 
campaign director.” “There’s a lot of dissat- 
isfaction with Peter Shumlin, and nobody 
at the top of the ticket driving turnout. If 
we can get out our guys, I think we might 
pick up more seats than people think we 
might.” 

THERE’S NOTHING 
MOTIVATING THE LEFT 

AND I Till 
THAT’S AN OPPORTUNITY. 

JEFF BARTLEY 

Both Bartley and Vermont Progressive 
Party chairwoman emma mulvaney-stanak 
concede that their party organizations 
don’t come close to matching the Dems'. 
Mulvaney-Stanak jokes that her party’s 
field office consists of elections director 
kelly manoan's car, while Bartley says the 
Vermont GOP has just three full-time staff- 
ers: operations director marty searioht, 
fundraiser susie Hudson and himself. 

But Mulvaney-Stanak insists the Progs 
have an enthusiasm advantage — with 19 
legislative candidates, plus Corren and two 
other statewide candidates on the ballot. 
And Bartley maintains that Republicans are 
getting their organizational act together. 

“We know as a party we’ve been ter- 
rible at getting out the vote in the past. 
We’ve put a lot of time and energy into 
data collection,” he says. “It’s like breaking 
a paradigm.” 

The Democrats’ organizational advan- 
tage will certainly help Shumlin keep his 
conservative competitors at bay, but it’s 
less clear how much it’ll benefit Corren 
— a longtime Progressive who won the 
Democratic nomination as a write-in 
candidate in the August primary. Because 
he qualified for up to $200,000 in public 
financing, Corren can’t receive in-kind 
donations from political parties — so he’s 


paulheintz E 
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been left out of the Democrats’ mailers and 
call scripts. 

And even though Dems are far more 
likely than independents or Republicans 
to back Corren, the Castleton poll showed 
that nearly a third of the Democrats sur- 
veyed support the Republican incumbent. 
Barely half were behind Corren, while 
nearly 20 percent were undecided. 

Those yet to make up their minds — 8 
percent in the governor’s race and 15 
percent in the LG contest, according to 
Castleton — may well be persuaded by the 
increasing number of television adver- 
tisements gracing the airwaves. Shumlin, 
the biggest spender, dropped another 
$80,000 on ads last week — bringing 
his TV total to $375,000 — while Milne 
hasn’t run a single commercial since the 
primary. Scott is outspending Corren on 
air $55,000 to $30,000. 

At least one out-of-state organization is 
also playing ball. 

The Republican State Leadership 
Committee invested $143,000 in a ge- 
neric, pro-GOP TV ad last week — plus 
another $100,000 on radio, postcards and 
online ads promoting Republican state 
Senate candidates in Franklin, Rutland, 
Washington and Orange counties. 

Major donors to the RSLC, which has 
also cut a $6,000 check to Scott’s cam- 
paign, include tobacco giant Reynolds 
American ($1.1 million), the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce ($1.1 million) and Koch 
Industries ($461,000) — the Kansas con- 
glomerate owned by conservative bogey- 
men Charles and DAVID KOCH. 

Asked if the organization will keep 
investing in deep-blue Vermont, spokes- 
woman jill baoer says, “We don’t give 
away our playbook, but we think that 
people who are watching races closely will 
see continued activity [in the four Senate 
districts], with the possibility of elsewhere, 

Free Fall 

Just before Seven Days went to press last 
week, the Burlington Free Press announced 
that veteran reporter sam Hemingway 
would retire after 37 years at the paper. 

Hours later, the other shoe dropped: In 
a note to readers posted later that night, 
executive editor mike townsend announced 
somewhat cryptically that his reporters 
and editors would have to reapply for their 

“With systemic changes in the media 
business in recent years including changes 
in approach, format and staff size, we are re- 
defining journalism jobs for the future and 
our vibrant website, BurlingtonFreePress. 
com,” Townsend wrote near the bottom of 




GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


the piece. “During the next several weeks, 
the staff will apply for these jobs with new 
expectations. We expect time for adaption 
to the change in structure.” 

Townsend declined to elaborate and 
rebuffed questions from the media. 

“I don’t talk to you guys,” he told Seven 
Days last Wednesday after the Freeps’ 
gubernatorial debate. “I’m old-fashioned 
when it comes to competition.” 

Sources inside the Free Press’ Bank 
Street headquarters have filled in at least 
some of the gaps. 

They say they were informed last 
Tuesday that 22 out of 26 editorial staff- 
ers must apply for new jobs with different 
titles. According to a document obtained 
by Seven Days, applications are due today, 
though sources say the computer system 
through which staffers are supposed to 
apply was malfunctioning in recent days. 
Interviews are to be conducted next week, 
according to the document, and final 
decisions will be announced the week of 
October 27. 

Four current employees are exempt 
from the process: Townsend, associ- 
ate editor adam Silverman, news editor 
clover whitham and veteran reporter mike 

DONOGHUE. 

How many positions will be eliminated 
isn't as clear. We’ve heard between two 
and four, though one source cautioned 
that the bosses have provided conflicting 
information. 

Other papers owned by Virginia-based 
Gannett Company, Inc., have been ex- 
pected to shed 15 percent from newsroom 
budgets as this round of layoffs has spread 
throughout the organization. So it’s pos- 
sible the number of job losses will depend 
on the salaries of those leaving. Also un- 
clear is whether Hemingway's departure 
will be counted. 

A list of new positions obtained by 
Seven Days provides some clues about 
the areas in which the Free Press hopes 
to devote its dwindling resources. The 
paper plans to rehire four reporters for its 
“Chittenden team,” three for its “watch- 
dog team," and a reporter each for its 
Green Mountain, Innovate and Savorvore 
sections. 

Other available positions include “con- 
tent coach,” “engagement editor,” “plan- 
ning editor” and “audience analyst.” 

Sources say that editors have become in- 
creasingly focused on web metrics in recent 
months. Reporters are expected to monitor 
the number of clicks their stories receive on 
a daily basis and rejigger headlines and copy 
to boost readership. Townsend alluded to 
the new priority in his note to readers, after 
praising a story dan dambrosio wrote about 
IBM earlier this month. 

“We can make adjustments instantly 
as we move along in the cycle of news to 
elevate a story package by adding more 
information, tweaking of headline or 
rewriting a lede,” Townsend wrote. “One 
small change can lift story interest from 


the bottom to the top of readership, often 
a matter of nuance. This is how close read- 
ers pay attention to the story.” 

matt sutkoski, one of 13 employees 
laid off by the Free Press last August, has 
been following his former colleagues’ story 
equally closely. He says he’s glad he took the 
hit when he did and relieved he doesn’t have 
to go through the reapplication process. 

“The day I got laid off, I came home 
and told my husband, and he basically said, 
‘Thank God.’ It’s just the stress level. I didn’t 
even realize,” says Sutkoski, who’s now jug- 
gling several jobs. “You just wanna work for 
an outfit you’re rooting for. In hindsight, I 
think I stopped rooting for Gannett a little 
bit while I was working there.” 

Media Notes 

In a report last Thursday night on the 
ongoing trial of accused murderer allen 
prue, WCAX-TV aired a graphic photo of 
his alleged victim, St Johnsbury teacher 

MELISSA JENKINS. 

The photograph, displayed in open 
court earlier that day, depicted Jenkins 
as she was found in March 2012 in the 
Connecticut River. 

Seconds after the story aired, news 
anchor kristin kelly apologized for the 
photo’s inclusion. Within minutes, the sta- 
tion took to social media to reiterate the 
apology. 

“We used a photo in our 6 o’clock 
report that should NEVER have been 
used,” the station wrote on Facebook. “We 
are investigating how something so egre- 
gious could happen. We are deeply sorry.” 

WCAX news director anson tebbetts 
did not respond to Seven Days' requests 
for comment last week, but said Monday 
morning that the station had spent the 
previous days apologizing to Jenkins’ 
family and friends — and to the court. 
On Friday, he attended proceedings at 
Vermont Superior Court in Burlington. 

The station’s “preliminary investiga- 
tion," Tebbetts said, found that it acciden- 
tally aired an earlier version of the piece, 
before the photo in question had been 
replaced by another image. 

“It was never intended to play,” he 
said. “Even when [newsroom staffers] 
were double-checking it to make sure that 
wasn’t going to air, they were seeing the 
proper [version].” 

He said the station was still trying to 
determine precisely why the wrong ver- 
sion went live and was “still evaluating the 
personnel issue.” 

“One thing we’re going to do from now 
on: If it’s anything remotely sensitive, 
we’re going to make sure we delete the 
first version, so there’s no chance it could 
be played,” he said. © 

Disclosure: WCAX and Seven Days are 
media partners, and Paul Heintz is an 
occasional, paid political analyst for 
WCAX. 
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local matters 

Gubernatorial Candidate Emily Peyton Fights 
for a Place at the Table 



E mily Peyton was drawing a 
dragon. “I really should be 
doing this," she said ruefully, 
pointing her black pen at a pile 
of campaign materials to her right. Also 
on the table: a thick paperback titled 
Extreme Prejudice: The Terrifying Story 
of the Patriot Act And the Cover Ups of 
9/11 and Iraq. 

Approximately 630,000 people live 
in Vermont. In the last election, 295,412 
of them cast a ballot for governor; 5,868 
voters — or 2 percent — picked Peyton. 

The problem, according to Peyton, 
is that the media have willfully ignored 
her. “It's a disservice to the people for the 
press to decide I'm not a viable a candi- 
date," she said last Friday during an in- 
terview at Red Hen Baking in Middlesex. 

In the same journal as her drawing, 
Peyton had sketched a 20-by-40-foot 
modular home. This is part of her plat- 
form: Build houses for homeless vet- 
erans from hempcrete, a concrete-like 
substance made from the plant’s core; 
and manufacture Rolls Royce-quality 
cars, also from hemp. To end the opiate 
epidemic, embrace hypnosis, meditation 
and marijuana in lieu of prescription 
painkillers. To break free of the current 
monetary system, which is “controlled 
by people who are destroying the 
planet,” establish a state bank. To in- 
2 crease food security, give small plots of 
S land to people to farm tax-free. 

> Gubernatorial candidates need 
5 500 signatures to get on the ballot in 

z Vermont. This year there are seven con- 
3 tenders. Unlike some of them, Peyton, 
an independent making her third run, 
runs a bona fide campaign. The backseat 
„ of her tiny Toyota is full of lawn signs, 
§ which were cropping up in far corners 
2 of the state long before Republican Scott 
jj Milne or Libertarian Dan Feliciano 
5 even announced. She took a refurbished 
50-year-old tour bus around the state, 
stopping to march and sing in crosswalks. 
£ On the digital side: Peyton has a web- 
2 site — and she tweets. A lot. 

“ Fundraising, however, is another 
S matter. Peyton, who is supported finan- 
cially by her composer father, has never 
done it. She said her supporters tend to 
g be poor, and she’d shun corporate money 
if it ever came her way. 

^ Applying many of the same strategies 
i she’s employed to win votes, the 55-year- 
° old Putney resident, who describes her- 
2 self as an “Earth activist,” has also been 


on a four-year crusade to get more media 
coverage. 

In 2010, she started showing up at 
local newspaper, television and radio 
headquarters, demanding to be heard. 
When that didn’t work, she sued several 
outlets for excluding her from debates. 
This year, she got Vermont prisoners 
to send postcards to news organiza- 
tions from their Kentucky cells, urging 
editors to “make more coverage of Emily 
Peyton’s candidacy.” Peyton gave the 
cards to Victor Hall, who was convicted 
of aggravated sexual assault, to distrib- 
ute at the correctional facility where he 
is incarcerated. Hall had previously sent 
Peyton a nine-page letter claiming to be 
innocent. “I’m not a judge but I sense 
he’s got a sincerity to him,” she said. 

Peyton takes full of advantage of 
opportunities to leave comments on 
websites, including those of media 
outlets such as Seven Days, laying into 
them for ignoring her. Her partner in 
the hempcrete project also contacted a 
Seven Days advertiser, alleging a “lack of 
impartiality in its coverage of political 
candidates” and censorship. “Let them 
know it’s not OK with you,” he wrote. 

Peyton, who grew up in Princeton, 
NJ., speaks in a singsong voice with an 
inexplicable hint of Southern drawl. 
She has sandy hair and a square jaw and 


will likely wince at those eight words 
because they describe her, rather than 
her platform. Her appearance, or more 
specifically “my granola mannerisms," is 
one of Peyton’s theories to explain why 
the press has decided she is not credible. 
Another: The press enjoys a “special re- 
lationship” with major party candidates, 
offering them coverage in exchange for 
“scoops” later on. 

To get more coverage, Peyton ran in 
the GOP primary this year. Contrary' to 
her claim that media ignores her, it kind 
of worked. The Burlington Free Press 
ran a front-page story on her under the 
headline “New Face of Vermont GOP?" 
Vermont Public Radio gave her 30 min- 
utes of airtime and invited her to its 
primary debate. 

Then Scott Milne entered the race, at 
the last minute and with little political 
experience. Tearing up in frustration, 
Peyton described how the media flocked 
to him anyway, simply because he was 
assumed to have the Republican leader- 
ship’s blessing. It’s been so discouraging, 
in fact, that Peyton is thinking about 
quitting politics after November. 

Peyton’s not the only underdog to 
push the limits of media relations. Peter 
Diamondstone, a perennial candidate 
for the Liberty Union Party, was arrested 
in 2008 for refusing to leave the stage of 


a gubernatorial debate he wasn’t invited 
to. During the 1970s, Bemie Sanders ran 
for governor and U.S. senator in four 
elections and finished in the single digits 
in each race. He too lashed out at local 
television stations for excluding him 
from debates. 

It’s OK for the press to prioritize cred- 
ible candidates, some local news directors 
say. The public deserves to hear from the 
people who have a chance at winning; the 
inclusion of others dilutes the debate. 

But can the press objectively 
assess credibility? Neither Peyton nor 
Diamondstone thinks so. 

With polling they can, according to 
Kelly McBride, a media ethics expert at 
the Poynter Institute, a Florida-based 
journalism-training center. “This is not 
a new thing for an unknown or a dark 
horse to complain that they are being 
disenfranchised because they can’t 
break through,” McBride said. “I think 
independent legitimate polling is the 
only way to know whether somebody is 
a serious contender or not.” Past election 
results works, too, she added. 

Peyton clinched 2 percent in one of 
the first polls of the gubernatorial race 
conducted in late summer by CBS News, 
the New York Times and YouGov. 

But without press attention, isn’t it 
nearly impossible to poll well? 
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Not so, in McBride’s view. “I don’t see 
it as a chicken-or-egg question, because 
it’s not the responsibility of the media to 
do public relations for a candidate.” In 
her opinion, “There are lots of political 
strategies for getting an unknown can- 
didate into the public sphere. There’s a 
political machine for doing that, and the 
press can't be the political machine.” 

Looking at the last four gubernatorial 
debates — each of which has featured a 
different cast of candidates — it’s clear 
the Vermont press corps isn’t letting poll 
numbers be its only guide. 

Some news organizations kept it 
black and white — the Burlington Free 
Press invited candidates 
with major-party status; 

Vermont PBS invited 
everyone to participate, 
as it always does. Peyton 
was one of seven souls 
who would be governor, 
and she used her airtime 
to make multiple plugs 
for a state bank. She 
stood next to Shumlin, 
who also hails from 
Putney, and before the 
cameras starting roll- 
ing tried repeatedly to 
engage him in conver- 
sation. She made him 
an offer, Peyton later 
explained: Put her in charge of a state 
hemp or tax-free farming program, and 
she’ll drop out of the race. 

WDEV-FM’s Mark Johnson decided 
whom to invite to his Tunbridge World’s 
Fair debate. He said he looks at whether a 
candidate is credible — a marker he read- 
ily admits is subjective — and whether 
they are “actively campaigning.” 

This year, Johnson determined that 
Gov. Peter Shumlin, Milne and Feliciano 
fit the bill. If other candidates made the 
effort to complain about being left off 
the roster, he decided in advance that 
he’d invite them, too. 

Peyton, predictably, did. “I think she 
added to the debate that day,” Johnson 
said, despite the fact that she “chroni- 
cally accused me of being anti-woman” 
throughout. 

“It’s a real balance,” Johnson said. 
“You want voters to have a chance to 
see the candidates who have a chance of 
winning really debate each other head 
to head, but I don't think we in the press 
want to be in a position where we are 


marginalizing people or making judg- 
ments for the voters.” 

Vermont Public Radio left Peyton off 
its guest list, inviting Shumlin, Milne 
and Feliciano to its general election 
debate. News director John Dillon said 
VPR sticks to major party candidates, 
with occasional exceptions if someone 
has shown a “significant presence” in 
the campaign. 

“We included Feliciano after some 
discussion because he had registered 
almost 15 percent in a Republican pri- 
mary,” Dillon explained, whereas Peyton 
came in with just under 7 percent. 

The debate on WCAX was a cozier 
affair, with only Shumlin 
and Milne standing at 
side-by-side podiums. 
News director Anson 
Tebbetts said he relies 
on fundraising reports 
and polling to gauge a 
candidate’s “electabil- 
and he considers 
double-digit polling a 
good indicator of this. 

Last Thursday, 
during the Vermont 
PBS debate, modera- 
Stewart Ledbetter 
asked candidates: If you 
could sneak one bill by 
the legislature, what 
would you choose? Peyton didn’t men- 
tion hemp or state banks. Instead, she 
used her hard-fought airtime to argue 
for inclusion. “I’d like to make sure that 
ever)' public debate for public office in- 
cludes every balloted candidate. Rutland 
Herald, Times Argus, Vermont Digger, 
Seven Days and other press have never 
ever run one article about my platform 
so that you know what I have to offer.” 

Peyton is not insensitive to people’s 
impressions. She lugs a black box full 
of hemp samples (hempcrete, fabrics, 
insulation) around, showing the plant’s 
potential to anyone who’ll listen, and 
sometimes she'll hear people “tittering” 
about it. At one point during the inter- 
view, she paused mid-sentence and said, 
“There's good crazy and bad crazy, right? 
... We’ve got a lot of bad crazy going on in 
government and corporations. And we’ve 
got a lot of wonderful crazy people who 
are doing new things like farming, and 
that’s the crazy we want to come forth.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 
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Farmers Run Afoul of Labor Laws — and Pay for It 



instance — their workers can lose those 
exemptions. 

One fanner said the crackdown has 
done more harm than good. Speaking 
on condition of anonymity, the indi- 
vidual suggested that some agricultural 
colleagues have capped the number of 
hours employees can work in an effort 
to avoid overtime, causing some of those 
workers to move on to other jobs. 

A number of larger Vermont farms 
have also reportedly cut their intern- 
ship programs for fear of running afoul 
of DOL, according to the same farmer. 
“Education” is not an acceptable form of 
compensation. 

Lazor isn’t taking any chances. When 
a young New York farmer offered to 
work in his granary in exchange for the 
experience — and valuable livestock 
feed for her pigs — he wound up paying 
her minimum wage, just to be safe. 

Cronin said the ramped-up enforce- 
ment came at the urging of higher-ups 
at DOL, and that agricultural labor was 
a matter of interest in particular because 
the workers — sometimes migrants or 
seasonal labor — can be a vulnerable 
population. 

“We were encouraged to check 
agricultural compliance in all areas of 
our office," said Cronin. Manpower had 
been a limiting factor in the past, but 
with more boots on the ground in the 
form of additional investigators, Cronin 


said, “We had more resources to invest, 
and were reminded to make sure that we 
were following the operating plan.” 

Cronin acknowledged that the viola- 

farmers following the advice of local and 
regional agriculture specialists. 

“Farmers are encouraged to become 
more profitable,” said Cronin, noting 
that state and regional ag officials pro- 
mote value-added processing as a way to 
make farms financially viable. “However, 
when they change the raw and un- 
manufactured state of the agricultural 
commodity,” Cronin said of Vermont 
farmers, “it can take them outside the 
definition of agriculture.” 

It didn’t help that the messenger, 
Vermont investigator Kelly Connelley, 
sometimes showed up unannounced and 
flashed her badge, according to Lazor 
and others. With “guns blazing,” as one 
farmer put it. Others have received let- 
ters in advance of DOL’s visits. 

Since the investigation of Butterworks, 
Lazor has made changes. Some employees 
have been promoted from hourly to sala- 
ried positions. Hourly ones are scheduled 
so they are less likely to work overtime 

But it’s not always possible. 

“In farming, you make hay while 
the sun shines,” said Enid Wonnacott, 
the executive director at the Northeast 
Farming Association of Vermont. That 
means long hours in a short window. 


O n a sunny, blustery afternoon 
last week, Asa Manning ma- 
neuvered a tractor carrying 
a large round bale of haylage 
into the barn at Butterworks Farm, a 
bustling Westfield organic dairy and 
granary. Upstairs, in the small milk-pro- 
cessing plant, Theresa Peura shuttled 
quarts of yogurt, made from milk from 
the farm’s big-eyed Jerseys, from the 
filling machine onto a cart. 

One of these jobs — Manning’s — is 
considered agricultural labor under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, so it is exempt 
from regulations such as overtime. The 
other one — Peura’s — isn’t exempt. 
Failing to draw that distinction has 
landed some Vermont farms, including 
Butterworks, in hot water with the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

DOL has investigated 22 Vermont 
farms since January 2013, according to 
its regional hours and wage division. 
The result? Farmers — many of whom 
were reportedly surprised to learn that 
they weren’t in compliance with labor 
law — faced civil fines and hefty bills for 
back wages. The bills ranged from a few 
thousand dollars to six figures, accord- 
ing to Alyson Eastman, an Orwell book- 
keeper and accountant who specializes 
in farm labor. 

NOBODYWORKS UNDER 
12- OR 14-HOUR DAYS 
IN FARMING 
IN IRE SOW. 

ENID WONNACOTT 


In the case of Butterworks, a DOL 
investigation initiated in April 2013 in- 
cluded 30-minute interviews with cur- 
rent and former employees, as well as a 
detailed examination of payroll records 
dating back to 2010. It turned out the 
company owed $11,000 in back wages. 

Jack Lazor said he had no idea he was 
violating the labor law. “It took the wind 
out of my sails for a while,” said the con- 
genial, bearded owner of Butterworks 
Farm, an elder statesman in national 
organic farming circles. He soon learned 
that if a worker doing approved agricul- 
tural tasks spent even an hour or two 
processing yogurt or milling grain, all of 
his or her labor in excess of 40 hours a 
week — regardless of how it was spent — 
would be subject to overtime pay. 


I 

Milking cows? Ag. 

Turning that milk into yogurt or 
kefir? Nope. 

Sowing wheat? Ag. 

Milling flour in the granary? Nope. 

The unexpected bill threw 
Butterworks for a loop. Overtime just 
isn't in the budget, Lazor said. Some of 
his employees were already making rela- 
tively high wages — up to $17 an hour. 
The time-and-a-half rate for overtime 
bumped that to more than $25 an hour. 

“We’re still farmers," said Lazor. “We 
get up, we milk cows, we grow grain. 
We’ve got to fix our tractors like every- 
one else.” By adding items like “make 
yogurt” and “dry black beans” to the 
to-do list, he said, Butterworks “lost the 
advantages” other farms enjoy. 

Agricultural labor is afforded certain 
exemptions under the 1938 law that gave 
Americans the 40-hour work week. Ag 
workers don’t qualify for overtime pay 
— and in some cases, farmers are even 
exempt from paying minimum wage. 
The exemptions derived from a congres- 
sional desire to protect family farms 
and recognize the variability of seasonal 
work, said Daniel Cronin, who directs 
the Manchester, N.H., office of DOL’s 
wage and hour division. 

But when farms begin diversify- 
ing — by making value-added products 
such as yogurt or apple pies, or aggre- 
gating products from other farms, for 
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And the nature of work on diversified 
farms doesn’t necessarily fit neatly into 
DOL’s definitions of agricultural versus 
nonagricultural labor. At harvest time, 
pickers can put in countless hours, with- 
out overtime pay, harvesting fruit. But 
processing that fruit into jam or pies or 
cider — which happens at the same time 
of year — doesn’t qualify for the same 
exemption. 

“Nobody works under 12- or 14-hour 
days in farming in the summer,” said 
Wonnacott. 

According to Wonnacott, the labor 
crackdown has had unintended conse- 
quences: Involving workers in the farm- 
to-table arc of a food product is suddenly 
much more complicated. Some larger 
operations are drawing bright lines 
between “ag” and “processing” staff — 
although even that isn’t always possible 
during the busiest times of year. And for 
workers who want to learn about both 
growing food and value-added process- 
ing, those distinctions can be frustrating. 

But Eastman doesn’t have much sym- 
pathy for farmers who complain about 
the enforcement of the standing law. 
She points out that other food produc- 
ers who aren’t also farmers have never 
enjoyed agricultural exemptions. 

“You can’t have your cake and eat it, 
too,” said Eastman. 

She urged farmers to simply ask if 
they have questions about how they 
should apply often-complicated labor 
laws to their own farms. So did Cronin, 
at the regional DOL office, noting that 
the federal investigators are prohibited 


from opening an investigation based on 
a farmer’s query. 

As Wonnacott sees it, the mes- 
sage from DOL today is, “We want to 
work with farmers.” And after a flurry 
of workshops and forums in recent 
months, she believes more farmers do 
understand the rules. 

“There’s a whole other conversation 
of, are these the right regulations?” said 
Wonnacott. “Are these farmer-centric 
enough?” And: Do they make sense in 
light of changing agricultural practices? 

Wonnacott, for one, doesn’t think so. 
She sees little “common sense” in ap- 
plying the same regulations that govern 
massive, industrial-scale agriculture 
to small, diversified farms. But she ac- 
knowledges there’s little chance that a 
handful of small producers in Vermont 
could influence U.S. ag policy. 

‘It’s all federal labor law,” agreed 
Lazor. “There’s no debating it.” 

This month marks 35 years since 


Butterworks Farm acquired its milk- 
handling license. What started with 
a family cow and experiments in the 
Lazors’ kitchen grew, slowly, into a busi- 
ness that today employs 12 workers and 
does $1.3 million in annual sales. Jack 
and Anne Lazor, now in their 60s, are 
exploring the possibility of converting 
Butterworks to an employee-owned 
model as they transition out of the 
business. 

But profit margins are tight, which 
explains the difficulty posed by the 
overtime issue. The Lazors, for in- 
stance, dropped their health insurance 
in 2008 — it just wasn’t in the budget. 
When Jack Lazor wound up in the hos- 
pital for eight days last year with cancer 
and kidney failure (a condition now 
kept in check with in-home dialysis), he 
faced bills totaling more than $40,000. 
Customers and fellow farmers banded 
together to raise the money to cover 


Lazor is vastly healthier today than 
he was at this time last year. “We live in 
a beautiful place, surrounded by a lot of 
nice people,” he said. He tries to focus 
on the positive. Even so, Lazor, who 
describes himself wryly as a food radi- 
cal and rebel, is still smarting after his 
dustup with DOL. 

He's at work on a second book for 
Vermont publishing house Chelsea 
Green after his guide to organic grain 
growing was released last year. In light 
of his recent experience, though, Lazor 
will likely add a cautionary postscript or 
two to his Letter to a Young Farmer, as 
the new book is currently titled. 

“What it boils down to, you start out 
by dipping your big toe into the system,” 
said Lazor. “And then the rules and the 
regulations start creeping up your leg. 
Right now I feel like I'm about up to my 
eyeballs.” © 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com 
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local matters 

A Last-Minute Candidate Takes 
On Vermont’s Veteran Attorney General 


U ntil recently, Vermont Attorney 
General Bill Sorrell, a Democrat 
who has been in office for 17 
years, appeared comfortably 
headed for reelection in a race that seemed 
a foregone conclusion. 

Shane McCormack, a contracts lawyer 
in Burlington, assumed that someone 
would challenge Sorrell. After all, the at- 
torney general had nearly been unseated 
in the Democratic primary in 2012, and 
Republicans usually manage to put at 
least a token opponent on the ballot. But 
as filing deadlines came and went, no one 
stepped forward. 

McCormack, an Underhill resident 
who has never run for office, didn't want to 
see the incumbent go unchallenged. So he 
mounted a last-minute write-in campaign 
for the Republican line, convincing more 
than 700 Vermonters to scrawl his name 
on the ballot in the August primary. It was 
enough to snag his party's nomination and 
win a spot on the November one. 

CONSUMERS OF VERMONT 
DESERVE TO HAVE THE LAW 
OF VERMONT ENFORCED. 

BILL SORRELL 

Since then, McCormack has been driv- 
x ing across Vermont introducing himself 
ft to Republicans and trying to overcome 
8 the stigma usually attached to write-in 
< candidates. 

S "That’s the problem, no one knows who 

2 I am,” McCormack, 39, said in an interview. 
“That’s part of the challenge of being a 
write-in. There’s a general assumption 
„ that there’s something wrong with you, or 
j\i you want to talk about fringe issues. But I 
2 don't think it’s insurmountable.” 

2 McCormack spent most of his child- 
g hood in Jericho and Charlotte — and, 
”■ like Sorrell, graduated from the private, 
Catholic Rice Memorial High School in 
w South Burlington. He got his law degree 
< and MBA from Boston University in 2000, 
z and after four years at a large New York City 
3 firm, returned to Vermont, where he and 
1/1 his wife are raising four young children. 

McCormack is still working full-time 
on his commercial lending and business 
g law cases while he tries to attend four 
\z campaign events a week. “It’s completely 
x outside my comfort zone,” he said of the 
< spaghetti dinners and other Republican 
g Party fundraisers, “but I enjoy it.” 

2 Every chance he gets, McCormack 


charges that Sorrell has devoted too much 
time to filing lawsuits in consumer-protec- 
tion cases, and not enough to helping police 
and other prosecutors fight a spike in opiate 
abuse and related crime. In debates and 
interviews, he has mocked Sorrell’s lawsuit 
against the makers of S-Hour ENERGY, 
which alleges the company made false 
claims about the product’s invigorating 
effects. McCormack also criticized what 
he called Sorrell’s “puritanical” lobbying of 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administration to 
ban menthol cigarettes. 


“If you’re asking yourself what is the 
No. 1 threat you see, you can't be looking 
at Marlboros,” McCormack said of the at- 
torney general's role. ‘You have to look at 
what is killing people. You have to allocate 
the most resources to what is harming the 
most people. Leadership is about taking 
the limited resources you have and saying, 
‘This matters.’” 

Sorrell, 67, said he takes pride in his fights 
on behalf of consumers. Smoking remains a 
leading public health risk, he said, and his 
office’s effort to get companies to play by the 
rules is important to many residents. 

“As I go around Vermont, there’s not 
one aspect of my office that I receive 
more positive feedback on than our 
consumer-protection efforts,” Sorrell said. 
“Consumers of Vermont deserve to have 
the law of Vermont enforced. My oppo- 
nent thinks that government should let the 
marketplace work, and let consumers get 
their relief from the marketplace. That's 
wishful thinking.” 

Sorrell even recently sued a meat 


salesman who went door to door in central 
and northern Vermont hawking bulk pur- 
chases. The attorney general’s office alleges 
customers received boxes of foul-smelling 
meat that weighed less than promised. 

Sorrell grew up in Burlington at the 
same time as former governor Howard 
Dean, and the two families were close. 
Sorrell earned his law degree from Cornell 
Law School but returned to Vermont to be 
Chittenden County state’s attorney from 
1977 to 1978 before taking a job in private 
practice. He served as Vermont’s secretary 


of administration, a key role overseeing 
numerous parts of the state’s bureaucracy, 
for five years before Dean appointed him 
attorney general. Within weeks, Sorrell 
launched the first of many actions against 
tobacco companies. 

In following years, he helped defend 
stricter standards for automobile pollu- 
tion, and sued so-called "patent troll" com- 
panies for violating Vermont’s consumer 
protection laws. 

The attorney general said he has also 
done plenty to help what both candidates 
characterize as an "opiate epidemic” that 
threatens the quality of life in Vermont. In 
the past two years, Sorrell has sent one of 
his lieutenants on a special assignment to 
Rutland to prosecute drug cases. Two other 
prosecutors from his office are working 
with the Vermont State Police Drug Task 
Force to prosecute dealers, Sorrell said. 

“We do the most serious state court drug 
prosecutions all over the state,” Sorrell said. 
“The big cases that don’t go federal, by and 
large, are done by my office.” 


McCormack said it isn’t enough. If 
elected, he said, he would pivot away from 
consumer-protection issues and devote 
more staff attorney time to help police and 
prosecutors reduce the use of heroin and 
illegally obtained prescription opiates. 

McCormack noted that the attorney 
general’s office has dedicated three at- 
torneys to drug crimes. That’s the same 
number of lawyers that Sorrell has as- 
signed to his defense of Vermont’s GMO 
labeling law, which has already been chal- 
lenged by food industry giants. 

“He’s got three lawyers signing briefs 
on the GMO case. He has I don’t know 
how many lawyers working on 5-Hour 
ENERGY,” McCormack said. He described 
those as lost "opportunities.” (The candi- 
dates agree that Vermont lawmakers will 
eventually legalize marijuana. Both sup- 
port drug courts and alternative justice 
programs designed to get nonviolent drug 
offenders out of the legal system and into 
treatment programs.) 

McCormack’s criticisms are similar to 
those leveled by Chittenden County State’s 
Attorney TJ. Donovan during his failed 
2012 run against Sorrell in the Democratic 
primary. To be successful, the latest con- 
tender for Sorrell’s seat knows he’d need 
to convince the same Republicans and 
Democrats who sided with Donovan two 
years ago. Sorrell won by about 700 votes 
in the closest race of his career. 

To that end, McCormack has faulted 
Sorrell for taking contributions from 
firms that have worked for the state. 
During the Great Recession, Sorrell’s 
office joined with representatives of other 
state and union pension funds in a class- 
action lawsuit against Bank of America’s 
Countrywide Financial Corp., alleging the 
company knowingly hawked risky securi- 
ties on subprime mortgages. 

The lawsuit was settled for $500 mil- 
lion in 2010. One of Sorrell’s assistants filed 
a motion in federal court defending the 
plaintiffs’ decision to award $85 million 
of the settlement to the private firm that 
handled much of the work: Kessler, Topaz, 
Meltzer & Check. 

Last month, that firm, which has offices 
in Pennsylvania and California, donated 
$2,000 to Sorrell’s campaign. 

It isn’t the only questionable contribu- 
tion, according to McCormack. Another 
came from Dallas-based Baron & Budd, 
one of three companies the state hired to 
litigate a groundwater contamination case 
against the nation’s top gasoline providers. 
Sorrell’s campaign received an $8,000 do- 
nation from Baron & Budd, which Sorrell 
claimed was chosen by his deputies and 
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the Vermont Agency of Natural Resources. 
The other winning firms have not made 
any contributions. 

McCormack has proposed that Sorrell 
should not accept donations from any law 
firm that’s done work for Vermont. 

“I think that’s wrong, and I think most 
people can appreciate that’s wrong,” 
McCormack said. 

Sorrell said he has nothing to apologize 
for. "Have I received contributions from 
outside the state? Yes, I have. Am I for hire 
for campaign contributions? Never.” 

Sorrell noted that he went before the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 2006 to defend 
Vermont’s doomed law that would have 
tightly restricted private- 
sector donations to political 
candidates. In that case, 
the court ruled 6-3 that 
Vermont’s law, which limited 
single contributions to state- 
wide candidates to $400, 
among other restrictions, was 
a violation of free speech. 

Sorrell said he would 
prefer it if those limits were 
in place today. 

“No attorney general in 
the country has done more 
to fight large-money influ- 
ence in campaigns," he said. 

McCormack has raised $3,000: half from 
his own pocket; the other half from a 
couple of friends. In all, Sorrell has raised 
more than $40,000. 

While he said he sometimes gets advice 
from state Republicans, McCormack is 
handling almost all of his campaign him- 
self, traveling on his own dime and learn- 
ing the fundamentals, such as writing 
press releases, as he goes. 

Still, he comes across as fairly poised 
and polished for a political neophyte. At a 
recent fundraiser dinner for Orange County 
Republicans in Randolph, McCormack, 
traveling well outside his Chittenden 
County comfort zone, ripped through his 
platform without stumbling or sounding 
robotic. He also made a crack about shar- 
ing a last name with Dick McCormack, a 
longtime liberal state senator from nearby 
Bethel. The quip won knowing guffaws 
from the crowd of conservative insid- 
ers, most of whom were hearing Shane 
McCormack for the first time. Afterward, 
several rushed up to introduce themselves 
and ask McCormack if he had brought any 
lawn signs they could put in their yards. 

Sorrell has been making his own 
appearances at party events, but the in- 
cumbent requires no introduction. Last 
Wednesday, while McCormack carved out 


a few minutes from his workday to give an 
interview, Sorrell was in Washington, D.C., 
joining with other attorneys general to 
announce that AT&T had agreed to a $105 
million settlement to resolve charges that 
it improperly billed consumers for some 
services. Sorrell quickly fired off a press 
release that earned him some free public- 
ity: He said that up to 45,000 Vermonters 
could receive payments as a result. 

But will it get voters to pay attention 
to this down-ballot race? Just as much of 
a challenge, according to both candidates, 
is explaining exactly what the AG’s office 
does. With an $8 million budget and more 
than 40 staff attorneys, it’s essentially 
Vermont’s law firm — best 
known for its role defending 
the state in civil lawsuits, big 
and small, and pursuing liti- 
gation on behalf of the state. 

While the attorney gen- 
eral is informally known 
as “Vermont’s chief law- 
enforcement officer,” that 
moniker exaggerates the 
office’s influence in fighting 
crime. Almost all criminal 
prosecutions in Vermont are 
handled at the discretion 
of 14 independently elected 
state's attorneys, who answer 
to voters in their county. (State’s attorneys 
have acceded to the partnerships that 
police have made with three of Sorrell’s 
deputies to prosecute drug crimes.) 

Much of the power of the attorney 
general’s office comes from the bully 
pulpit and the ability to influence state 
legislators, according to Kim Cheney, who 
served as Vermont’s attorney general from 
1973 to 1975. 

During his tenure, Cheney lobbied 
lawmakers to overhaul the state’s criminal 
code, scrapping arcane laws — including 
one prohibiting the “painting and disguis- 
ing of horses”— and simplifying more 
commonly invoked statutes. 

“The attorney general is really in the 
best place to take a strong look at the ar- 
chitecture and say, ‘What can we be doing 
better?’ and then convince the legislature 
that you’re right,” Cheney said. 

Sorrell says his work in consumer 
protection has demonstrated his ability 
to lead. But McCormack insists that more 
could be done. 

“This office is an incredibly powerful 
tool," McCormack said, “if you use it the 
right way.” © 

Contact: mark@se\’endays\’t.com, 
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“I started listening, and 
two of the first three songs I 
heard were top-all-time-faves 
of mine... songs that are just 
not played anywhere else. 
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Paula Poundstone Talks About Being 
the Queen of Off-the-Cuff Comedy 



BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

P aula Poundstone had paid her 
dues touring the country’s 
comedy clubs when, in 2001, 
she landed a career-changing 
gig as a regular panelist on the National 
Public Radio news quiz show “Wait Wait 
... Don’t Tell Me!" At NPR, Poundstone 
found an ideal venue for her off-the-cuff 
observational comedy. 

She continues to tour regularly 
and is an in-demand voice actor, with 
many shows and films under her belt. 
Poundstone has written one book and 
has another due out next year, and is a 
spokesperson for the American Library 
Association; somehow, she’s also found 
time to foster eight children and raise a 
truckload of cats. 

In advance of her October 17 show 
at Randolph’s Chandler Music Hall, 
Poundstone spoke with Seven Days from 
her home in Los Angeles about improv, 
camels and technology addiction. 

SD: You're known for your improvisa- 
tional skills. Have any of your improv 
sessions with an audience ever gone 

PP: Very, very rarely. One time, I was 
taping a special, and I had engaged a 
woman in conversation. She told me 


she was engaged, and her fiance was 
beside her. 1 asked what I thought was 
a perfectly modern question: Who asked 
whom? I didn’t think this was Ye Olde 
Days, with somebody getting down 
on their knees, springing it as a total 


surprise. But the guy beside her was 
very offended. He yelled, “What kind of 
question is that?” 

But “improv” is sort of a highfalu- 
tin word ... What I’m doing is having a 
conversation with the crowd. It's no 


more “improvised” than is a conversa- 
tion with anybody. It’s not really all that 
amazing. If you talk to anybody for more 
than a few minutes, there's great stuff 
there. That’s not because of me; that’s 
because of the human condition. I’m a 
big advocate of humans. 

SD: Many people know you for your 
appearances on NPR's “Wait Wait ... 
Don't Tell Me!" How’d you get that gig? 

PP: This is not a good interview answer, 
but the truth is they called me up and 
asked. I’d never heard of [the show], so 
they sent me a cassette tape, and I put 
that cassette tape on the island in my 
kitchen. The nanny that I had at that time 
saw it there and said, “I love that show! 
You gotta do that show!” So it was nanny- 
recommended; that’s pretty much why. 
The nanny I have now has not advised my 
career as well. She seems just to take care 
of my child. Like that’s worth anything. 

SD: I know that Robin Williams 
helped you out early in your career. 
How were you affected by his recent 
passing? 

PP: There’s something about it... that just 
kind of turns the world upside-down. 
Suddenly, I’m not sure I understand 



A Winooski Exhibit Puts 
Faces to Front Porch 
Forum Names 


A couple of summers ago, 
Winooski photographer dan 
higgins attended two neigh- 
borhood fish fries in a single 
day: one hosted by the Winooski Fire 
Department, the other by the O’Brien 
Community Center. Though the events 
were located within spitting distance, he 
recalls, the crowds couldn’t have been 
more different. 

“I’m the only person, I think, who 
went to both of them!” Higgins says with 
a laugh, over coffee at the block gallery 
& coffeehouse. "And all you wanted to do 
was pick up half of the people from one 
place and move them to the other one,” he 
adds more seriously, “because there’s so 
much isolation in these subgroups.” 


Winooski’s demographics have diver- 
sified significantly since Higgins arrived 
in the 1960s. Now in his early seventies, 
the retired UVM professor founded that 
university’s photography program, and 
has been taking portraits of Winooski resi- 
dents for more than 40 years. For his latest 
show, he found his subjects in a new way 
— through the virtual neighborhood Front 
Porch Forum. 

As Higgins speaks, cafe customers stop 
to check out the 28 framed photographs 
that line the walls. The subjects include a 
noted local contemporary artist crouch- 
ing in a pile of leaves; an attractive young 
couple, one of whom inadvertently sparked 
a national controversy last summer when 
she criticized a sign touting the bacon at 


Sneakers Bistro & Cafe; two smiling post 
office employees; and a family surrounded 
by a flock of chickens. Printed beneath 
each image is the text of a Winooski Front 
Porch Forum post. 

Titled "Posted in Winooski,” the exhibit 
is Higgins’ most recent photography proj- 
ect. Since April, he’s been reaching out to 
FPF posters and asking them to do reen- 
actments that say something about them- 
selves and their post. His first portrait was 
the one of the family with chickens, who’d 
posted to FPF offering eggs. 

Higgins approaches photography 
differently from most documentarians. 
Rather than trying to capture subjects 
off guard or unposed, he actively works 
with them to create the final shot, using 
props, poses and costumes to help them 
craft a visual narrative about themselves. 
Afterward, Higgins sometimes uses 
Photoshop to tweak or add elements to 
his image, which in practice creates a lo-fi 
collage effect. 

But seamless execution isn’t the point. 
“I like to think of these as collaborations,” 
Higgins says. “I have some input about 
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things anymore. Obviously, I’m sad, but 
I'm also feeling really confused. The 
truth is that I was unable to go to his 
memorial because I was working, but 
the irony of that is that I wouldn’t be 
working if it were not for Robin. In the 
late 1970s, he really reignited audience 
interest in standup comedy. Before 
that, there were clubs, and sometimes 
comics told jokes in them. The suddenly 
voracious appetite for standup comedy 
came almost single-handedly from 
Robin. It’s just a loss in every way. 

SD: Here's an obscure nugget from 
your filmography: Apparently, in 
1998, you voiced a character for 
an episode of the animated series 
■Hercules." What do you remember 
about that experience? 

PP: It’s so long ago that I really don’t 
remember. I think I was a camel. 

But that reminds me: There was this 
Superman series, “Lois & Clark.” I played 
some sort of computer villain. There are 
so many computer products in our house, 
and my son has electronics addiction. It’s 
just a fucking nightmare. It looks very 
much like any other kind of addiction: 
He lies, tricks, cons and steals to get to his 
[video games]. It’s really ugly. 


SD: Right — and now many schools 
and colleges proudly boast that 
they'll give iPads to every student. 

PP: They did that in Hoboken, NJ. I guess 
they came into some money, and this is 
what they decided to do with that money. 
Now, they have a closet full of laptops that 
they want to get rid of. 

I was telling my son about this one 
night, and he was like, “Why, why, why?” 
He’s 16 and a moron. “OK, you tell me. 
Why do you think?” He says, “Kids broke 
them.” Yes, that’s one reason. “Kids stole 
them.” Another reason. “There was 
nothing they could do to keep them 
off the wrong websites?” That’s cor- 
rect. “And nobody paid attention to the 
teacher?” He came up with all that in a 
five-minute conversation, but the school 
board and teachers and parents couldn’t 
come up with that? I suppose it’s like 
any other addiction: Society had to hit 
bottom before they cut it out. ® 
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lighting and composition and so forth, 
but I really wanted people, especially in 
this series, to decide what they wanted to 
include in the picture.” 

Many subjects responded to his proj- 
ect enthusiastically. Others preferred to 
remain behind their computer screens. 
The “really cranky ones,” Higgins says, 
never responded to him. 

MOST OF THESE PEOPLE 

I ONLY MET WHILE 
DOING THE PROJECT. 

DAN HIGGINS 

Higgins’ purpose in creating the show 
was manifold. First, it gave him an excuse 
to meet some of his neighbors face-to- 
face. “Most of these people I only met 
while doing the project,” he says. 

Second, the gallery show helps put 
faces to people in the neighborhood. 
Though FPF was launched in Burlington 


with small neighborhoods in mind (many 
of the Burlington lists are limited to resi- 
dents living within a few blocks), Winooski 
has just one forum for the entire 7,267-resi- 
dent city. Many of the people Higgins 
photographed had never met him or each 
other — but they recognized the names and 
addresses of other frequent FPF posters. 

Finally, Higgins admits, he was looking 
forward to the opening reception, which 
was held last Thursday. “When you have 
28 prints, that’s 28 people that want to see 
what their picture looks like,” he points 
out. That meant bringing Winooski resi- 
dents from different city blocks and vari- 
ous walks of life into one room. 

If only for one night, Higgins’ photos 
offered a chance to mix it up and meet 
the neighbors — no internet access 
required. ® 
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Vermont International Film Festival 
Expands and Projects 


II J ou were aglow with movie 
love,” said seth jarvis to 
orly yadin, describing 
9 Yadin’s mood after seeing 
the 2013 Swedish film We Are the Best! 
Yadin concurred, remembering how she’d 
immediately announced that it would be 
the opening-night film for the upcoming 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL. 


VERMONT INTERNATIONAL F 

which stages the annual Burlington- 
based VTIFF, and she programmed this 
year’s lineup along with four other local 
cinephiles. Her “movie love” has, in the 
eight years since Yadin took over as di- 
rector, become increasingly important 
to the festival’s mission. 

Over 10 days, starting October 24, 
VTIFF will offer a wealth of docu- 
mentaries and narrative features both 
vintage and new. Countries represented 
cinematically include Latvia, Iceland, 
Turkey, Spain and South Korea; n 


titles will n 


e of the m 


STREET LANDING PERFORMING ARTS CENTER’S 

two screens. 

Unlike larger, more renowned festi- 
vals in more populous cities, VTIFF (an 
acronym that, confusingly, refers to both 
the festival and its parent organization) 
is curated and does not issue a call for 
entries. As Yadin describes it, the deci- 
sion to curate was both necessary and 
beneficial. “When you call for entries,” 
she says, “you get hundreds and hun- 
dreds of submissions, which requires a 
lot of staff to sift through them. We don’t 
have that capacity. It also means that 
most of them are bad, anyway. So we 
decided a few years ago that the festival 
would be much better served if there 
was a programming committee that 
went out and searched for films.” 

One strand of the festival does solicit 
cinematic submissions: the Vermont 
Filmmakers’ Showcase. About half of 
the 23 local entries were ultimately se- 
lected for VTIFF. They include several 
that may be familiar to Seven Days’ read- 
ers, such as the documentary United We 
Ski, telling the story of Vermont's seat- 
of-the-pants family-run ski areas; Colin 
Thompson's narrative feature Loser’s 
Crown, about a soul-seeking thirtysome- 
thing; and 100: Head/Heart/Feet, a doc 
about ultramarathoner Zak Wieluns. 

Yadin isn’t kidding about the festival’s 
dearth of staff: She’s the sole full-time 
employee. Jarvis, who joined in April 




as executive assistant and outreach co- 
ordinator, works part-time for VTIFF, 
as does administrative assistant joanna 
thomas. Everyone else, from program- 
mers to ticket sellers, is a volunteer. 

VTIFF’s status as a small festival is 
reflected in its humble headquarters — a 
single, windowless room in downtown 
Burlington. While it’s not in the same 
league as the famous Toronto or Venice 
film fests, VTIFF has optimized its lim- 
ited resources, bringing 42 features and 
more than 40 shorts to Burlington for its 
29th iteration. 

HER "MOVIE LOVE” HAS, 
IN THE EIGHT YEARS SINCE YADIN 
TOOK OVER AS DIRECTOR, 

BECOME INCREASINGLY 
IMPORTANT TO THE 
FESTIVAL'S MISSION. 


According to Yadin, the festival’s au- 
dience has increased about 20 percent 
every year since 2009. That growth, 
she suggests, is due at least in part to a 
broadening of VTIFF’s mission to em- 
brace more fully the “movie love” that 
inspires cinephiles like Yadin and Jarvis. 

When it was founded nearly three 
decades ago, VTIFF took as its mission 
the exhibition of cinema of social justice. 
Films were chosen more on the basis of 


their political leanings than on their cin- 
ematic value. Yadin says that, ever since 
she joined the festival board several 
years ago, she’s felt “that we needed to 
gradually shift away from being identi- 
fied as a ‘social issue’ film festival. We 
need to be a film festival.” 

That doesn’t mean films with mes- 
sages about social equality are forbidden 
at VTIFF, just that first and foremost 
they must be good films. VTIFF’s mis- 
sion is now more explicitly cinematic, 
Yadin says. Its goals are to show films 
from all over the world that aren’t usu- 
ally played in local theaters — films 
people might not discover on their own. 
As Yadin puts it, films that are “not nec- 
essarily always innovative, but that have 
something to say in terms of cinematic 
language." 

Asked to name films that fit that bill 


especially well, Yadin and Jarvis cite 
several. Though she's cautious about 
overselling it, Yadin can’t hide her en- 
thusiasm for the Icelandic tragicomedy 
Of Horses and Men. Being an animator 
herself, she's also very excited that the 
festival will showcase several works by 
visionary Canadian filmmaker Norman 
McLaren. Jarvis is a “huge fan” of the 
Harry Potter-esque Spanish film Zip 
& Zap and the Marble Gang, which he 
calls “Spielbergian.” He also singles out 
Michel Gondry’s most recent feature, 
the fanciful romance Mood Indigo. 

This year, the programming com- 
mittee found that of the 42 features 
selected, 16 were directed by women 
— a percentage far higher than in main- 
stream American filmmaking. “We were 
looking for what we felt were interesting 
films,” says Yadin. “The result was, to the 
pleasure of everybody on the committee, 
that a high number of them were made 
by women.” That roster includes films by 
established auteurs (Catherine Breillat’s 
autobiographical Abuse of Weakness ), 
first-time directors (Iranian filmmaker 
Ana Lily Amirpour’s horror film A Girl 
Walks Home Alone at Night) and muck- 
racking documentarians (Pamela Yates' 
Granito: How to Nail a Dictator). 

Other such themes emerged organi- 
cally; some are highlighted in the festival 
program, which was distributed in last 
week’s Seven Days and is available at vtiff. 
org. “Emerging Filmmakers” showcases 
the work of up-and-coming directors; 
"Artists in Action” presents films about 
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With Songs, Star Pupils 
Pay Voice Teacher a 
Classical Tribute 


G o see a musical in Vermont, 
and it's likely that the lead 
singers have trained with bill 
reed. Founder of the musical- 
theater program at New York City’s 
Circle in the Square Theatre School, 
Reed is a veteran voice teacher who 
has guided many a singer all the way 
to Broadway from his home studio in 
South Burlington. 


Less known is Reed’s work with 
aspiring opera singers. As a classically 
trained singer himself, he makes sure 
his students have a solid foundation in 
classical technique. If a student wants 
to sing in Rent, for instance, he or she 
must first learn how to tackle art songs 
in German and French. 

Some end up liking that track better. 
Cases in point: Two of Reed's former 
students, tenor Christopher colmenero 
and baritone Geoffrey penar, went 
on to pursue careers in opera. This 
Sunday, the young singers will show off 
their classical chops (and a couple of 
Broadway tunes) in a Burlington recital 
accompanied by pianist paul orgel. 

Reed planned the concert as the first 
in a twice-a-year series called “The 


Singer’s Art,” intended to boost former 
students’ careers in the selective world 
of classical singing. Colmenero, 26, and 
Penar, 25, say they are excited for the 
opportunity. Both work two jobs — in 
Manhattan and Burlington, respectively 
— while doing auditions and awaiting 
gigs. Colmenero is performing a recital 
series in Long Island churches; Penar 
will premiere an opera in Toronto and 
sing Papageno in Mozart’s 
The Magic Flute in Seattle. 

“The boys,” as Reed, 69, 
calls his former students, 
began training with him in 
group lessons during their 
first years at Rice Memorial 
High School in South 
Burlington. They quickly 
moved to private lessons. 
Says Colmenero, who grew 
up in Charlotte, “After a 
year, [Reed] started throw- 
ing in some classical music 
— Tamino’s aria from Magic 
Flute," and, eventually, art 
songs by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams and Schumann. 
“Vocally, it clicked.” 

When it came time for 
college applications, Reed 
helped Colmenero put 
together an audition pack- 
age of five songs, then got 
on the phone and negoti- 
ated better financial-aid 
packages with two schools. 
Colmenero arrived at 
Purchase College, State 
University of New York, to find that, 
thanks to Reed’s training, he could al- 
ready hit the high notes. 

Penar, of Shelburne, has a similar 
story. “He got me through college au- 
ditions, and he got me into Eastman 
[School of Music],” says the baritone. 
“He did a great job of making me sing 
legitly.” Few other entering students 
had his level of technical training, Penar 

Pianist Orgel, of Shelburne, notes 
that Reed's “understanding of the physi- 
ology of singing is outstanding" That’s 
clear from a conversation with the voice 
teacher in his meticulously arranged 
Spear Street home. Describing classical 
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Prop ‘target Zine at handiradc magazine all about pinball put 
together by cartoonists Jon Cb.ul an J Alee Lonprteth. Each issue 
is packed avilli articles, game reviews, interviews, and “Dream 
.Machines' pinball machines that don't currently exist, but ones 
that we dream up. Each issue features a colorful center spread 
drawn by a guest artist. Hie newest issue (*(>) features a center 
spread drawn by cartoonist Cabbr Schulz (AKA Ken Dahl), 

You can read sonic of Gabby i excellent comics in bis collection of 
short stories. Welcome to the PM Home (2007. Microcosm 
Publishing) and in ho graphic novel. Momttrt (2009, Secret 
Acres). You can see more of Gahby's work at his website 
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Big Mushroom 
Hun ter 

Dreamed Up by 
Gabby Schulz 
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In pinball, as in liter, sometimes you get a hankering ED remove 
yourself from the jarring stimulation of all the Hashing lights 
and loud noises, and just bask in the placid splendor of 
Nature. And as much as my adrenal gland craves the frenetic. 
AUHL) pace of my favorite pinball machines. I also wonder if 
maybe a quiet, meditative style of pinball wouldn't also be 
fun - a table that was more like a scroll through the woods 
than a roller coaster ride. 


This is the idea behind Big Mushroom Hunter, a table rigged 
up like a little mechanized woodland scene - sort of like those 
old quirky shooting galleries you still see at theme parks or 
hunting-supply megasrores. Onlv vim don't shoot anything - 
your goal is just to putter around in search of some choice 
edible mushrooms, which are listed as a series of stages in the 
sporeprint at the bottom center of the table. 


While you complete each stage, you ate also treated to the sight 
and sounds ofa hushed lores! environment. Your ball passes 
among shady trees, grassy dclh. hollow logs, mossy locks, and 
stirring animals - and of course, a lot of£ol looking macro- 
fungi. Tour movements are accompanied by sounds of crickets, 
frogs, birds, wind and rain. Each ramp is marked us a “path" 
named for a different type of tree that's associated with 
fungal growth. And what game about wil 1 
mushrooms would be complete without 
a "mushroom poisoning" stage. 


OJ course it goes without saying that - will 
its hugtrbackbns. placid theme, and obscure, 
scicncy premise - Big Mushroom Hunter is 
wildly unmarketable, and would never be 
built or bought by any sane person. But 
still, one can dream... 


Check our the rest of Gabby's Dream 
Machine, and a lot mom pinball fitn In the 
new issue of Drop Target Zine! 


www.droptargetzine.blogspot 
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VTIFF Expands «,™ 

artists such as choreographer Elizabeth 
Streb and visual artist Sol LeWitt. 

Other categories show how the festi- 
val is branching out to appeal to a wider 
local demographic. The three-film 
“family friendly” series does what it 
says on the tin, and “VTIFF After Dark” 
showcases three recent horror movies 
in screenings at artsriot at 10 p.m. — 
“the Burlington midnight,” the program 
wryly calls it. 

More ambitious is the series of stu- 
dent matinees. Curated by Jarvis, this 
four-film miniseries uses movies old (the 
50th anniversary rerelease of Stanley 
Kubrick’s Dr. Strangelove or: How I 
Learned to Stop Worrying and Love the 
Bomb ) and new (the dialogue-free, fea- 
ture-length Brazilian animation The Boy 
and the World) geared toward school-age 
kids. Jarvis says he chose them in part for 


their “potential as educational tools and 
launching pads for discussions.” 

Next year is VTIFF’s 30th anniver- 
sary, and Yadin is already envisioning 
“a big splash.” While she hasn’t worked 
out the details, she says she’d like to cel- 
ebrate VTIFF’s history while continuing 
to nudge it forward. That’s exactly the 
kind of push and pull that is likely to 
define this growing, ambitious festival 
— and propel it into the future. © 

Disclosure: Seven Days is one of the media 
sponsors of the Vermont International 
Film Festival. 


Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 





Classical Tribute « P ^ 

singing technique, Reed says, “You keep 
your larynx low and the focus in front 
with a lot of space in the back.” 

That’s a different approach from 
musical theater, he explains. Reed 
likens Broadway singing to “speak- 
ing on pitch,” and the current trend of 
“belting” to the natural tendency to 
shout in highly emotional moments. By 
contrast, classical singing is “unnatural 
in that it takes training to do it — at least 
10 years’ worth.” 

IF KIDS HAVE A BEAL, 
FUNDAMENTALLY SOUND 
[CLASSICAL] TECHNIIjUE. 

IT GIVES THEM THE 
ABILITYTO SING ALL 
THEIR LIVES. 

BILL REED 

Perhaps for that reason, along with 
the exigencies of the market, Reed has 
“way fewer” classical students than 
musical-theater ones. Yet, he says of 
classical technique, “I still think it forms 
a foundation for singing ... If kids have 
a real, fundamentally sound technique, 
it gives them the ability to sing all their 

Reed earned a bachelor’s of music 
education in choral music from the 


University of Wisconsin and a music- 
education doctorate from Columbia 
University. All his training was classical 
because, he says, “that’s all they of- 
fered in those days.” Remaining in New 
York, he went on to sing in the premier 
choruses of the day — often soloing in 
Baroque-era works, his specialty — and 
to direct choirs. 

Reed says fate made him “Mr. 
Broadway.” In 1980, working a side job 
with voice-recognition researchers at 
IBM, he attended a conference where 
he met a speech teacher for actors who 
envisioned adding Broadway voice 
coaching to Circle in the Square’s of- 
ferings. Reed filled the post for the next 
20 years, keeping up with new research 
on pop and musical-theater voice 
techniques. 

But he never left his classical train- 
ing behind, making him unusual among 
voice teachers; most specialize in either 
classical singing or musical theater. 

At Sunday’s recital, local music lovers 
can hear the results of Reed's classical 
teachings for themselves. The success 
of Colmenero and Penar, says Orgel, is 
“a tribute to Bill Reed’s excellence as a 
voice teacher.” © 

Contact: Iilly@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Geoffrey 8 Penar, accompanied by Paul Orgel. 
Sunday, October 19. 4 p.m, at College Street 

blllreedvoicestudio.com.flynntlx.org 
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Dear Cecil, 



Why are girls and women not given the title 
"Junior," “II," etc., when named after their 
mothers, as boys are when named after their 
fathers? I've never come across a woman with 
this sort of suffix on her name. 

Jorge Martinez 


B aloney. I’ll grant the 
two of you may not be 
chummy, but surely 
you’ve heard of that 
well-known Englishwoman 
Elizabeth II. 

You may think monarchical 
naming practices have nothing 
to do with your question. But 
they do. They illustrate what’s 
going on here: the progeny 
who need to be conspicu- 
ously numbered (or, anyway, 
ordered chronologically) are 
the ones who rule — and gener- 
ally, though not always, they’ve 
been male. 

I don’t mean to overempha- 
size the fell hand of the patri- 
archy. Naming a child is, above 
all, a practical matter. The first 
order of business is to identify 
what family or tribe you belong 
to — in ancient times, and to a 
considerable extent now, these 
were the people who’d have 

That done, you needed a 
name to distinguish you from 
your relatives. In principle, 
nothing prevents parents from 
inventing names for this pur- 
pose; in practice, the number 
of widely used given names 


in most societies is relatively 
small. To avoid duplication, a 
common practice has been to 
pile on additional names or 
suffixes. 

Some of these were less 
imaginative than others. When 
the early Romans needed to 
keep their kids straight, they 
evidently numbered them. 
The Roman emperor we know 
as Augustus was in his youth 
called Octavian, from the 
Latin for “eighth.” That’s not 
because Augustus himself was 
the eighth-born child; by the 
emperor’s day, Octavian was a 
family name and had lost any 
strictly numerical significance. 
But perhaps one of his ances- 
tors had been. 

For girls in classical Rome, 
though, sequential naming 
remained literally descriptive, 
since all girls in a family bore the 
same name, the feminine form 
of the family name, often with- 
out any distinguishing given 
names. Thus, sequential names: 
The daughters of the general 
Scipio Africanus, whose family 
name was Cornelius, were 
known as Cornelia Africana 
Major and Cornelia Africana 


Minor — Big Cornelia and 
Little Cornelia. (Their mom 
was Aemilia Tertia, Aemilia 
the third. Whether she was the 
third girl among her sibs we 
don’t know.) 

But these were birth-order 
names. Matters get more in- 
teresting when we turn to gen- 
erational names — naming a kid 
after a parent or other ancestor. 

Giving children patronym- 
ics — names derived from those 
of their fathers — is standard 
practice in some cultures. 
Vladimir Putin's middle name is 
Vladimirovich, son of Vladimir, 
because (duh) that was his 
dad’s name too. Russian women 
have patronymics, as well: e.g., 
Svetlana Iosifovna Alliluyeva, 
named after her father, Joseph 
Stalin. 

Use of matronymics, on 
the other hand, is rare. In the 
1800s it was sometimes taken 
as the mark of a bastard, whose 
father either wasn’t known or 
had disowned the child. And, 
no, the practice common in 


Spanish-speaking countries 
here a child receives family 
from the father’s and 
mother’s sides — e.g., Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez, son of 
Gabriel Eligio Garcia and 
Luisa Santiaga Marquez 
Iguaran — doesn’t really 
an exception. 
What’s combined there 
are, effectively, the 
family names of the 
kid’s father and mater- 
nal grandfather. 

Clearer exceptions 
do exist: In Greek literature, 
the hero Achilles is sometimes 
identified as “Achilles, son of 
Thetis,” a sea goddess. But 
there you go: Achilles’s father 
was a mere mortal king, Peleus. 
Once the old man hooked up 
with Thetis, he was outranked. 

You see my point. In a 
male-dominated world, a son 
named after his father is com- 
monplace. A daughter named 
after her mother is fairly un- 
usual, and a daughter whose 
naming is proclaimed with the 
title “Junior” or “II” betokens a 
woman — perhaps two women 
— of unusual stature. Consider 
a few modern examples: 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 
Jr. was the firstborn child and 
only daughter of President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. 
In New York Supreme Court 


documents, not only was the 
younger Anna Eleanor referred 
to as “2nd,” her mother was re- 
ferred to as “Sr.” 

Winifred Sackville Stoner 
Jr. was a child prodigy given a 
classical education as a toddler 
by her like-named mother. She 
reputedly spoke six languages, 
was typing at age 6 and had 
translated Mother Goose into 
Esperanto by age eight. A 
prolific versifier, she’s best re- 
membered for the couplet “In 
fourteen hundred ninety-two 
/ Columbus sailed the ocean 
blue.” Mere et fiUe toured the 
U.S. in the 1920s scouting for 
other geniuses. 

Broadcast journalist 

Dorothy Fuldheim applied 
the “Jr.” suffix to her similarly 
named daughter, who grew 
up to be a professor at Case 
Western Reserve University. 

Carolina Herrera Jr. designs 
fragrances for her mother, the 
fashion designer. 

Nancy Sinatra, daughter 
of Frank Sinatra and Nancy 
Barbato Sinatra, is sometimes 
referred to as Nancy Sinatra 
Jr. The senior Nancy is chiefly 
known for having been the 
wife of one entertainer and the 
mother of another. However, on 
the evidence of other women 
who named their daughters 
after themselves, I’ll guess she’s 
not someone I'd care to cross. 
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107 Church Streep. 
Burlington • 864-7146 
opticalcentervt.c<MT) 


S it down in a dining 
room or shake it 
up and experience 
the warmth of The 
Big Moose Pub! 

Try our salad bar, prime 
rib, steaks & seafood. 


Fire & Ice 

- ...where the food isn’t the only thing that’s interesting 
lr Street | Middlebury 802.388.7166 ! fireandicerestaurant.com 


The 

Optical 

Center 
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CONGRESSMAN PETER WELCH 


WE’RE KNOWN FOR 
OUR SPECIALTIES. 
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Visit us al www.carrisforscnate.com or email iracj@carrisforsenute.ci 


Help the OGE 
buy their building ! 
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POWDERWHORE 
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In fact, our Family Medicine 
physicians specialize in you. 


CHOOSE A FLETCHER ALLEN FAMILY MEDICINE PHYSICIAN. 

And gel connected to health care that strives to be as extraordinary 
as the people 'll serves. 

When you choose Fletcher Allen for your primary care, you'll not only 
have university hospital breakthroughs and leading-edge treatment 
options at your disposal shoidd you need them. You'll also experience 
advances in the way primary care is practiced, with a dedicated 
care team, a focus on wellness, and online access to your medical 
records and more through My Health Online. Call or go online to 
request an appointment today. 

Now accepting patients at: 

Hinesburg Family Practice | 802.847.7400 
Colchester Family Practice | 802.847.2055 
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For ten years Powderwhore has been putting forth ski films that 
advocate backcountry skiing and splitboarding. 

Ditch the chairlift and embrace human powered transportation ! 


Friday . October 11" PreMn „ 

Doors 0 730pm; Show 0 8pm 
87 Church Street 

Tickets: S I0 General *7 Student 


STORY OF A SKIER 
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Celebrating 23 Years 
Annual Anniversary Sale! 


KISSTHE 


COOK 


20% OFF Storewide* 

October 1 7-1 9 

www.KissTheCook.net 

72 Church Street • Burlington • 863-4226 
Mon-Sat 9am-9pm, Sun 10am-6pm 
* excludes electronics and promos 
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The U.S. Senate's most outspoken independent 
is considering a run for president. How did he 
get this far? Retrace "Bernie's Journey" — from 
fist-pumping mayor of Burlington to skilled 
senatorial soloist. 


Find out what 
Sen. Sanders is 
up to this week at 
berniebeat.com » 


* Bernie's 1987 folk album 
k Bern This trivia quiz 

k Multimedia timeline 
k Campaign map 

* Digitized archives 
from Vanguard Press 
and Vermont Times 


exhibits & lectures 

MFA in Graphic Design 


BALANCE Exhibit 

54 Main Street, Montpelier, VT 
PUBLIC GALLERY HOURS 
Tuesday, 10/14 - Saturday, 10/18 
Qj balance.vcfa.edu 

Pin-Up Exhibit 

VCFA College Hall Gallery, Montpelier, VT 
PUBLIC GALLERY HOURS 
Wednesday, 10/15 - Friday, 10/17 

Lectures 

VCFA Noble Hall, Montpelier. VT 
Chris Ro & Yunim Kim, Tuesday, 10/14 
Eddie Opara, Thursday, 10/16 

Q M more information and hours, visit vcfa.edu. 


VC 

f-A 


Vermont 
College of 
Fine Arts 


FREE 

AND OPEN 
TO THE 
PUBLIC 


One Lucky Elephant 

with Writer/Director Lisa Leeman 
Monday, 10/27, 7:30 PM - 10:00 PM 

Phantom Love 
with Writer/Director Nina Menkes 
Tuesday, 10/28, 7:30 PM - 10:00 PM 

The Last Summer of La Boyita 
with Writer/Director Julia Solomonoff 
Wednesday, 10/29, 7:30 PM - 10:00 PM 


w/Producer Lisa Muskat & Writer Gary Hawkins 
Thursday, 10/30, 7:30 PM - 10:00 PM 

a to sign tip, plus preview additional public lectures from 
visiting filmmakers, visit vcfa.edu. 

MFA in Film 

screenings at The Savoy 






Stevens Mills 


K enneth Kingsley was sitting 
beside me in the shotgun seat 
of my taxi on a mild and sunny 
weekday afternoon. 

“I never imagined something like this 
would happen to me.” 

“Nope," I commiserated. “We never 
do.” 

My customer had just spent some 
life-saving time at Fletcher Allen hospi- 
tal having “a few valves” installed in his 
chest. I was driving him back to Stevens 
Mills, the site of the family farm where 
he’s lived his whole life. Well, not yet, 
thanks to the heart valves and the skill of 
his surgeon. 

“Do they want you to do exercise 
now?” I asked. “You know — like rehab?” 

“Not really,” he replied. “I’m not sup- 
posed to lift over 10 pounds for the next 
month. ‘Take it easy’ is what they told 
me, basically.” 

Ken was wearing the classic outfit of 
a Green Mountain farmer: well-worn 
blue trousers, brown work boots and a 
plaid flannel shirt — in this case with a 
rectangular pattern of kelly green, rosy 
red and off-white. He was a slim, good- 
looking older man, with angular features 
and wavy black hair. 

Glancing over at him, I flashed on the 
man standing up to speak in Norman 
Rockwell’s oil painting titled “Freedom 
of Speech,” from his famous 1943 series 
known as “The Four Freedoms.” This guy, 
I thought, could be the older version of 
that man. Then, recalling that Rockwell 
based the drawing on a Vermont town 
meeting, I almost said out loud, “Well, 
there you go.” 

Our destination was close to the 
Canadian border, west of Jay Peak. 


There’s a couple routes to get there — all 
gorgeous, especially at the cusp of the fo- 
liage season. 1 chose to take the interstate 
to St. Albans, then to cut across Franklin 
County. 

“So you said you live on your family 
farm?” I asked, rekindling our conversa- 
tion. “How many generations back does 
it go?” 


“My parents bought it in 1945 for 45 
hundred dollars. And then, the next year, 
I was born. I never married, but I had a 
son late in life. Brian’s now 16 years old.” 

Ken took a deep breath, perhaps 
working out the kinks in those new 
valves. Adjusting himself in his seat, he 
continued the autobiography. 

“Yup, the girlfriend told me she 
couldn’t get pregnant anymore. Surprise. 
But don’t get me wrong — Brian’s the 
best thing that ever happened to me. He 
gives me a reason to live. Well, that and 
my girlfriend, his mother.” 

“Your growing up in the Kingdom, 
I wondered if you got into Burlington 
much. Or at all, really.” 

“No, not so much, but I did have a girl- 
friend there once. Used to drive down to 
see her.” He skipped a beat, and I thought 
I detected just the hint of a smile. “That 
was a waste of gasoline,” he added. 

I chuckled at Ken’s dry Vermont wit, 
and asked, “So where’d you go to hang 


out and relax? Were there any bars in the 
towns up there?” 

“Well, every so often I would go to 
Sha-Booms in St. Albans.” 

“Sha-Booms — what’s that? A bar?” 

“Yup.” 

“So, at some point, you took over the 
farm, and you’re still working it?” 

“Well, not so much anymore. I sold 
the cows 11 years ago, and that gave me 
a mental depression, and I started drink- 
ing hard liquor for the first time in my 
life. I wound up in the hospital up in 


Morrisville for something or other, and 
they kept wanting to draw my blood. 
I asked them why, and they said, 'Mr. 
Kingsley, you’re drinking a bit, aren’t ya?' 
I told ’em I was, and they said, ‘Stop or it's 
gonna kill ya.’ So I did." 

“Just like that?” I asked. “Cold 
turkey?” 

We got off the highway and headed 
east on Route 105. Outside of Enosburg, 
we passed a huge cornfield. Ken saw me 
looking and said, “Yup, that was first frost 
last night.” 

“How could you tell?’ 

“The tops of the stalks are white.” 

1 looked over again, and, indeed, I 
could see the lightest dusting of white, 
like a sheer sheet fluttering across the 
field. If Ken hadn’t pointed it out, I 
never would have noticed. As much as 
I treasure the rural beauty of our state, 
I’m frequently reminded just what a city' 


I thought of the year my customer 
had said he was born and did the math. 
What we baby boomers called “the war" 
remains a touchstone generational expe- 
rience, even 40 years after it ended. “So 
did you see sendee in Vietnam?” I asked. 

“Nope, they didn’t call me up, I believe 
on account of I was an only child. A lot 
of my friends served, though. Yup, the 
Vermonters were the best troops, those 
farm boys and hunters. They learned 
how to stay still to track and shoot deer, 
and that same patience got used for 
shooting Vietcong.” 

We passed a farm that had seen better 
days. It looked like someone still kept a 
garden, but the main buildings, includ- 
ing the barn, were in the early stages of 
collapse. Ken said, “That’s my girlfriend’s 
place. She worked it with her late hus- 
band. She still stays there some of the 

Nearing Ken’s home, we passed an- 
other farm, and I noticed a herd of brown 
cows ambling across the field. Ken said, 
“We’ve been talking to my neighbor 
about buying those Jerseys. If we can 
come together on the price, we just might 
do it. My son, Brian, has been working on 
a nearby farm owned by a couple of my 
friends, and he’s starting to make noises 
about getting our place up and running 
again. Those Jerseys just might do the 
trick.” 

And the light coming up in his eyes 
told me that future beckoned to him like 
no other. © 


All these stories are true, though names 
and locations may be altered to protect 



GLANCING OVER AT HIM, I FLASHED ON THE MAN STANDING UP 

TO SPEAK IN NORMAN ROCKWELL’S OIL PAINTING TITLED 
"FREEDOM OF SPEECH.” 


Offering Traditional, Noil-Traditional, 
and Eco-Friendly Burials and Cremations 

FUNERAL^ /HOME 



132 Main St | Winooski, VT 05404 | 802-655-3480 
www. lavignefuneralhome. com 


' $8.00 OFF S' 

* 1691 Shelburne Rd„ S. Burlington 951-0290 1 Susie Wilson Rd.. Essex Junction 879-2707 ' 






dislocation to grasp the golden ring of progressive 
governance? 

For a moment, at least, the politician known for equivo- 
cation sounded resolute. 

It didn’t last. 

Two days later, Shumlin modulated his message in 
an interview with Vermont Public Radio’s Bob Kinzel. 
Calling himself “one of the most pro-business, anti-tax 
governors that you’ve seen in a long time,” he vowed that 
he would halt his drive toward single-payer if he deter- 
mined it would hurt the economy. 

“If we come up with a financing plan that doesn’t grow 
jobs, economic opportunity and make Vermont more 
prosperous, trust me, we're not gonna do it," he said. 

It wasn’t the first time Shumlin had issued such a 
caveat. But his otherwise listless Republican opponent, 
Pomfret businessman Scott Milne, quickly seized on it as 
evidence of inconsistency. 

“You’re totally doubling down on single-payer on 
Tuesday when you’re with your Democratic [supporters],” 
Milne said at a VPR debate later that month. “Then you're 
on a statewide radio program three days later [saying], 
Tm not going to go forward with it unless it’s going to be 
good for the economy.’” 

So which one is it? Will Shumlin take the biggest risk 
of his 24-year political career and drive ahead with single- 
payer? Or will he find a way to blame the legislature, the 
business community or the federal government for its 
demise and simply walk away? 

“He could blame it on a million things," says Burlington 
restaurateur A1 Gobeille, who oversees the state’s reforms 
as chairman of the Green Mountain Care Board. “But 
every time I've met with him about health care reform, 
he has never wavered from what he wants to do. And I, 
at times, have actually been shocked by it. He doesn't joke 
about wavering. He doesn’t gossip about wavering. He 

More to the point, does Shumlin have what it takes to 
get the job done? 

In interviews with some two dozen legislators, lobby- 
ists, activists, administration officials and political observ- 
ers, many said they wouldn't bet against the governor’s 
legendary political acumen. 

“If anybody has the skills,” says House Speaker Shap 
Smith (D-Morristown), “it would be Peter Shumlin.” 

But others questioned whether, after four years on 
the job, he still has the juice to achieve what no other 
governor has. Though he’s unlikely to lose to Milne 
or Libertarian candidate Dan Feliciano next month, 
recent polling suggests his public approval has de- 
clined and he may struggle to crack the symbolic 50 
percent threshold. 

More ominously, Statehouse insiders say he's lost the 
trust of many legislators — just when he needs them the 
most. To sign single-payer into law, he’ll have to persuade 
them to put their own political careers on the line by rais- 
ing roughly $2 billion in new taxes. 

The question is whether they’ll trust him to lead the way. 


Tough Things Done 

When he first ran for governor four years ago, Shumlin 
vowed to “get tough things done.” 

The campaign slogan was intended to distinguish the 
54-year-old senate president from his four Democratic 
rivals by reminding voters of his impressive legislative 
accomplishments. In a single biennium, the Putney busi- 
nessman had led the charge to legalize gay marriage, deny 
Vermont Yankee nuclear power plant a license to operate 
and override Douglas’ veto of the 2010 budget. 


The Emperors 
New Bros 


Gov. Shumlin 
may win in 
November, but 
can he convince 
the legislature 
to back his 
single-payer plan? 

BY PAUL HEINTZ 


G ov. Peter Shumlin tried to liven up a staid crowd 
of supporters last month by summoning his inner 
Barack Obama. 

“Are you fired up?” he yelled, his nasal voice mimicking 
the president’s familiar inflection. “Come on!” 

Dressed in a charcoal suit, blue shirt and pink tie, 
Shumlin stood at a wooden podium on the third floor of 
Burlington’s Main Street Landing, squinting through a 
narrow band of afternoon sunlight. He was there for the 
formality of all formalities: the official kickoff of a reelec- 
tion campaign that had been under way for months and 
whose successful conclusion was all but preordained. 

“Now, listen: I can't do this without you,” he said. “Just 
as we as a state must say yes to progress, I need you to 
say yes to working hard over the next two months! Can I 
count on you to join me in knocking on doors all over the 
state? Are you in?” 

Standing before him was much of Montpelier offi- 
cialdom: cabinet secretaries, commissioners, legislators, 
lobbyists and assorted political muckety-mucks. Clad in 
business casual, they clapped politely, though it was dif- 
ficult to picture any of them schlepping from door to door 
on the governor’s behalf. 

“Can I count on you to stuff envelopes and to make 
phone call after phone call after phone call to help get out 
our voters?” he yelled. “Are you in on that?!” 


Shumlin’s rhetoric was that of a candidate trailing in 
the polls, but his demeanor betrayed a certain bored con- 
fidence. This was not die scrappy state senator who over- 
came long odds in 2010 to defeat four fellow Democrats 
and a Republican lieutenant governor to take the state’s 
top office. It was a man who surely realized that the only 
politician capable of derailing his ride to a third term was 
himself. 

Just once in his 15-minute announcement did Shumlin 
brush aside the boilerplate and sound a convincing call 
that he was the “bold” leader he kept saying he was. 
Acknowledging Vermont Health Care for All founder Deb 
Richter, who stood in the sea of supporters, Shumlin re- 
newed his pledge to create “the nation’s first single-payer 
health care system.” 

“I was elected to get tough things done, and this may 
well be the toughest," he declared. “But I will not rest until 

For years, Montpelier’s chattering classes have 
openly questioned whether Shumlin would really 
follow through on his 2010 campaign commitment to 
build a universal, publicly financed health care system. 
Would he really buck the Chittenden County business 
elite, to whom he has grown increasingly close, in order 
to satisfy a liberal base whose support he has come 
to take for granted? Would he risk severe economic 



The slogan “was the result of looking at his record and 
what he wanted to get done in the future,” recalls Alex 
MacLean, who managed Shumlin’s first two gubernatorial 
campaigns and became his deputy chief of staff. 

In the Senate, Shumlin had earned a reputation for 
being “a little cocky,” as his friend and ally, Sen. Dick 
Sears (D-Bennington), puts it. Others, including former 
Republican governor Jim Douglas, recall his tenure in less 
charitable terms. 

“No matter what he said, it was likely to change in the 
next conversation," Douglas wrote in a memoir released 
this September. “I have no idea what really motivates 

Shumlin’s slogan seemed to send the signal that you 
didn’t have to like the guy, but you could count on him to 
finish the job — including defeating the Republican nomi- 
nee: then-lieutenant governor Brian Dubie. 

In his first term as governor, Shumlin did, indeed, get 
tough things done. With the passage of Act 48, he estab- 
lished the Green Mountain Care Board and set the state on 
course toward single-payer. When Tropical Storm Irene 
inundated central and southern Vermont, he earned high 
marks for spearheading the state’s recovery. 

“I think those were his finest moments as governor,” 

He's glib. He's funny. 

Some days you wanna kill him. 
Some days you wanna hug 
him. And some hours you 
flip-flop within 60 minutes. 

TOM TORTI. 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN REGIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

says Doug Racine, the former lieutenant governor and 
state senator who narrowly lost to Shumlin in the 2010 
primary. “You could see he was personally moved by what 
he saw — and he made a huge commitment on the part of 
his administration to fix things.” 

He also became the state’s biggest cheerleader, vowing 
to make post-Irene Vermont “stronger than ever before." 

“People like that sort of cocky bravado, you know? 
Howard Dean talked the same way. Dick Snelling talked 
that way too,” Racine says, referring to Shumlin’s guber- 
natorial predecessors. 

After Shumlin handily defeated then-senator Randy 
Brock in the 2012 election, he and the Democratic super- 
majority checked the box on a host of long-sought liberal 
priorities. In just two years, they decriminalized mari- 
juana, legalized physician-assisted suicide, granted driv- 
ers’ licenses to noncitizens, unionized home health care 
workers and daycare providers, expanded net metering, 
mandated GMO labeling, and raised the minimum wage. 

And yet, somehow, Shumlin simultaneously managed 
to alienate liberal legislators of his own party. 

In his second inaugural and budget addresses in early 
2013, the governor employed Reaganesque language 
to pitch cuts to the Reach Up welfare program and the 
Earned Income Tax Credit. His fellow Democrats revolted 
— not just at the substance of his agenda, but at his failure 
to consult with them about the proposals. 

By the end of the session, the governor found himself 
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in a standoff with legislative leaders over 
whether to make progressive tweaks to 
the tax code. Tensions became so inflamed 
that, even after Shumlin vowed to veto the 
bill, his Democratic allies nearly forced 
him to carry out his threat. 

To a certain extent, Shumlin appears 
to relish his differences with legislative 
liberals. He happily chides them for their 
profligate ways, vowing at nearly every 
campaign stop to “match Montpelier's ap- 
petite for spending with Vermonters’ abil- 
ity to pay.” Like Dean, he uses them as a foil 


major shortfall. Even after this summer’s 
mid-year cuts, state economists are an- 
ticipating a $100 million hole in next year's 
budget. That has many progressive advo- 
cates alarmed. 

“We already have an anemic state 
government that is not able to deliver the 
services it is promising to Vermonters 
and Vermonters need and want,” says 
Paul Cillo, a former House majority 
leader who now heads the left-leaning 
Public Assets Institute. “The challenge 
to the governor and the legislature is: Are 
we going to back off on our commitment 
to Vermonters or are we going to find the 
money to provide the services they actu- 
ally want?” 


when his administration first revealed 
that the exchange, called Vermont Health 
Connect, would not be prepared to accept 
electronic payments when it launched the 
next month. 

Shumlin, who enjoys goading reporters 
as much as he does legislators, responded 
to that news at a Montpelier press confer- 
ence by attacking the messenger. 

“I was amazed that we could make 
a headline out of that fact, to be honest 
with you,” he lectured reporters at the 
time. “The fact of the matter is, that’s a 
nothing-burger." 

Few Vermont politicians can match 
Shumlin's quick wit and verbal acuity — 
skills honed, he has said, to compensate 


“There’s not even lipstick to put on that 
pig,” says Tom Torti, who served in the 
Dean and Douglas administrations and 
now runs the Lake Champlain Regional 
Chamber of Commerce. 

To be sure, Vermont’s difficulties 
complying with Obamacare's condensed 
timelines and sisyphean mandates were 
not unique to the state. And much of the 
blame can fairly be laid at the feet of CGI, 
the Virginia-based contractor whose poor 
performance building Vermont’s website 
finally led to its dismissal in August. 

“The bottom line for me is that CGI just 
did not deliver,” says Racine, who served 
as Shumlin’s Agency of Human Services 
secretary until that same month. 



8 to establish himself as a fiscal conservative. 

> Among his proudest accomplishments, 
5 he often notes, is having balanced four 
z tight budgets without raising what he de- 
£ fines as ‘broad-based" taxes: those target- 
ing income, sales, rooms and meals. 

Even Rep. Patti Komline (R-Dorset), 
one of the governor’s sharpest critics, 
3 credits Shumlin with restraining the more 
d progressive elements of his party. 

5 “If we had a Republican governor in 
2 there, the left side of the party would have 
- passed legislation that would have been 
more expensive for taxpayers,” she says. 
“But Democrats don’t want to see a public 

> split like that, so they make sure not to put 
° anything like that on Shumlin’s desk.” 

j» Implicit in the governor’s resistance to 
1/1 tax hikes is an acknowledgement that he 
will have to raise revenue dramatically to 
pay for his health care overhaul. He does 
not want to wear voters out before he 
asks them to pay for his signature policy 
u, priority. 

= But six years after the 2008 financial 
2 crisis drained state coffers, Shumlin’s 
~ budget writers are preparing for another 


Add to that a growing unease over 
ever-rising property taxes and Shumlin 
may find himself with far more on his plate 
next year than single-payer. 

“Historically, Vermont can solve a 
problem, whether it’s [the 1965 legisla- 
tive] reapportionment, Irene, marriage 
or civil unions,” says Steve Terry, a retired 
reporter and corporate consultant. “But I 
don’t recall a time when we’ve been able 
to solve so many issues with such huge 
price tags.” 



Two years after they dusted off the “get tough 
things done” slogan for his 2012 reelection 
campaign, Shumlin’s advisers appear to be 
giving it a rest. And for good reason: He still 
hasn't gotten the toughest assignment of 
his second term — fixing the state’s broken 
health insurance exchange — done. 

Shumlin himself says his “biggest regret, 
unconditionally, is the frustrating rollout 
of the website for the Affordable Care Act.” 
It has dogged him since September 2013, 


for his dyslexia. But when his rhetoric fails 
to match reality — as it has with Vermont 
Health Connect — his tongue tends to get 
him in trouble. 

MacLean says that charge isn’t quite 

“People who don’t agree with his poli- 
cies spin his articulateness to say you can’t 
trust him, and I don’t think that's a fair 
representation,” she says. 

“Nothing-burger” or not, the Vermont 
Health Connect headlines kept coming. 
Users struggled with the website’s in- 
terface, while small businesses couldn't 
navigate it at all. In November, Shumlin 
extended the deadline to enroll and al- 
lowed businesses to bypass the website 
completely. 

With every new assurance from the 
governor came another problem. Over 
the spring and summer, thousands of 
Vermonters trying to update basic infor- 
mation on the website became stuck in 
an endless queue. After the state failed to 
conform to new security protocols, the 
feds forced it offline in September — just 
seven weeks before Election Day. 


But Hamilton Davis, a health care 
analyst and veteran Vermont journalist, 
says the episode speaks volumes about the 
governor’s management style. 

"Shumlin wasn’t paying attention. 
He really didn’t care about the exchange 
because, when you step back from it, 
the exchange wasn’t his,” Davis says, 
explaining that the governor was more 
invested in his own single-payer plans 
than Obama’s health care reforms. “Even 
when he put his eye back on it, it took 
him a year to get a handle on it — way, 
way, way too long.” 

The exchange’s management team 
initially led by Department of Vermont 
Health Access Commissioner Mark 
Larson and Deputy Commissioner Lindsey 
Tucker — was versed in policy, not opera- 
tions. And, according to an August report 
by Optum, they “ceded ownership” of the 
project to the CGI. 

Contributing to the chaos, Racine says, 
was the fact that Larson reported to an 
evolving cast of overseers in the governor's 
office. Racine, nominally Larson’s boss, 
was cut out of the chain of command. 



“It hasn’t been consistent,” the ex-secre- 
tary says of Vermont Health Connect's or- 
ganizational chart. “When it came to crisis 
management, it was as much about manage- 
ment of the project as it was management of 
the bad news that was out there.” 

The way Milne sees it, Shumlin was 
distracted from the website's woes by 
his frequent travels. Between January 
2013 and September 2014, the governor 
spent 14L5 days — or nearly a quarter of 
his second term — outside Vermont. As 
Seven Days reported last month, Shumlin 
spent 58.5 of those days tending to politi- 
cal affairs as chairman of the Democratic 
Governors Association, and 55 of them on 
vacation. 


A month earlier, Shumlin’s top aides, 
chief of staff Liz Miller and Secretary of 
Administration Jeb Spaulding, summoned 
him to the governor’s office at the end of a 
Monday to tell him he was fired. 

Shumlin's spokeswoman, Sue Allen, 
tried her best to spin the news, writing in a 
press release the next morning that Racine 
would be “stepping down” as secretary. 
Later that day, after flying to Rutland in 
the state-owned Cessna 182, Shumlin ad- 
dressed the leadership change at press 
conference held, somewhat fittingly, at 
a landfill. But he refused to characterize 
the nature of Racine’s departure, nor why 
he felt it was “time for a different kind of 
leadership.” 


secretaries, but they’re always there with 
me doing work.” 

In off-the-record comments, several 
people who work closely with the ad- 
ministration characterized Shumlin as in- 
creasingly disengaged from the day-to-day 
workings of government. 

“He's the most remote governor we’ve 
ever had,” Davis says. 

Others, such as Speaker Smith, say 
he’s plenty focused — at least, on his top 
priorities. 

“I think that he has kept his eye on 
the ball on things that he wants to do,” 
Smith says, “which is health care, putting 
forward balanced budgets and trying to do 
the kind of economic development that he 


and former Department of Public Service 
secretary, and Lawrence Miller, who 
founded Otter Creek Brewing and now 
serves as the governor’s all-purpose fixer. 

Outside of state government, Shumlin’s 
cultivated a coterie of top business leaders 
and donors who were equally at home 
in the Douglas administration, includ- 
ing Jay Peak president Bill Stenger; the 
Chittenden County developers Bobby 
Miller, Jeff Davis and Ernie Pomerleau; 
and the Burlington power brokers David 
Coates and Harlan Sylvester. 

“On certain issues, it’s still the same 
guys — and I used the word ‘guys’ advis- 
edly — calling the shots behind the scenes," 
says one Montpelier insider. 
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Former commerce secretary Lawrence 
Miller, who took over Shumlin’s health 
care programs in June, defends the gov- 
ernor's management style. But he has an 
equally troubling explanation for why 
the boss didn’t take action sooner: Early 
reports from a consultant indicating that 
Vermont Health Connect wouldn’t be 
ready by its launch date simply never made 
it to Shumlin's desk. 

“It doesn’t appear he was ever really 
getting the full story,” Miller says. 

Even Shumlin admits his administra- 
tion failed to manage the project 

"Absolutely. I mean, I don't know how 
you — the answer is yes,” the governor 
says. “When something doesn’t do what 
you expect it to do, it’s a failure.” 



Two weeks ago, Racine contemplated his 
newfound freedom over a glass of juice at 
Burlington’s Muddy Waters. These days, 
he said, he’s stacking wood, cleaning out 
his basement — and looking for a new job. 


Racine, who quickly told reporters 
he’d been fired, still sounds steamed 
that Shumlin didn't deliver the news 
himself. 

“I would've talked to the man, OK?” he 
said. “If he had been thinking he wanted to 
make a change because of my performance 
in some way or my style or whatever it was, 
I would’ve liked to have had the opportu- 
nity to hear that from him, so we could 

All Racine got was a brief phone 
call from the governor after Miller and 
Spaulding cut him loose. Remarkably, 
Racine alleges, it was the first time they 
had spoken outside of group meetings 
since May 2013. 

“I had not had a one-on-one conversa- 
tion with him in a year,” Racine said. “That, 
to me, was the most disturbing part of my 
work in the administration: the lack of 
contact.” 

Shumlin denies the charge — somewhat. 

“We were in meetings consistently 
together; I mean, like, every other week 
— every week,” the governor says. “I often 
don’t get to sit down individually with my 


thinks is going to work for the long-term 
benefit of the state.” 

Shumlin’s advisers paint a different 
picture than his critics do. 

“There’s never been a governor who’s 
as connected as Peter Shumlin,” Spaulding 
says. “Whether it’s cellphone or texting 
or email, he does it all the time. Whether 
it’s legislators or business or labor people, 
environmentalists, he’s in touch with 
everybody.” 

As in any administration approach- 
ing its fifth year, several key members 
of Shumlin's team have moved on or are 
about to do so — including MacLean, 
former chief of staff Bill Lofy and legisla- 
tive liaison Louis Porter. 

Most consequentially, Spaulding an- 
nounced last month that he'd be leaving 
early next year to become chancellor of 
the Vermont State Colleges. A former state 
treasurer and longtime senate colleague 
of Shumlin’s, Spaulding has come to be 
regarded as almost a co-governor. 

Shumlin’s closest remaining advisers 
on the fifth floor of the Pavilion State Office 
Building include Liz Miller, an attorney 


When Shumlin took office in January 
2011, he made much of the fact that he’d 
hired three of his four Democratic guber- 
natorial opponents: Racine as AHS secre- 
tary, Deb Markowitz as Agency of Natural 
Resources secretary and Susan Bartlett as 
“special assistant." 

These days, none in his “team of rivals” 
appears particularly close to the governor. 
But Markowitz says she has had a different 
experience than Racine. 

“I have to say: I've been so incredibly 
supported by the governor in everything 
I’ve done,” she says. “We're in constant 
communication.” 

The same can’t be said of state 
legislators, who routinely grouse that 
they’ve been left out of the loop — par- 
ticularly regarding Shumlin's single- 
payer plans. There's a good reason 
for that: The governor clearly wants 
to release them on his own schedule 
— after the election, his critics note — 
and legislators would be likely to spill 
the beans. 
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That happened last spring, Spaulding 
says, when he shared some preliminary 
ideas with retiring Sen. Peter Galbraith 
(D -Windham), who quickly broadcast 
them on the Senate floor. 

“When you have informal conversa- 
tions, sometimes it's hard to try out ideas 
with people and not have them take those 
as your specific proposal," Spaulding says. 
“Like, I thought I had some informal con- 
versations with Peter Galbraith and then 
he's out saying, ‘Here’s what the governor's 

But according to Racine, leaving out 
legislators could be an even bigger mistake. 

“My advice would be that there needs 
to be a concerted effort to make legisla- 
tors part of the process, so that they are 
part of the team,” he says. “You want to 
make sure that their first chance to talk 
isn’t when they have to vote — or when 
somebody figures out they aren’t entirely 



Shumlin tried to keep a straight face last 
Wednesday afternoon as his Republican 
rival, Scott Milne, struggled to explain his 
position on physician-assisted suicide. 

The governor was sandwiched be- 
tween Milne and Liberty Union candidate 
Peter Diamondstone at the Burlington 
Free Press’ “Innovation Incubator,” a drab 
conference room on the third floor of 
the Burlington Town Center. They were 
there for the third debate of the guberna- 
torial campaign. 

Asked by Free Press reporter Terri 
Hallenbeck whether he’d support changes 
to Vermont’s year-and-a-half-old law al- 
lowing doctors to prescribe life-ending 
drugs to terminally ill patients, Milne 
bobbed and weaved. 

“One of the principles upon which I 
will govern and upon which I founded my 
campaign is that the more locally decisions 
can be made, the better they are," he said. 
“If it’s important to you, you should talk to 
your legislator — ” 

“But what about you?" Hallenbeck in- 
terjected. ‘You’d have to sign the bill." 

“I’ll sign a bill that comes from the leg- 
islature, with changes or with repeal," he 

“No matter what it say's?” Hallenbeck 

‘Yes,” Milne said. 

“Or with repeal?” Shumlin repeated, 
appearing incredulous. 

‘Yes,” Milne said. 

Shumlin looked across the room at me 
and cocked his head, as if to say, “Did you 
hear that?” 

Three minutes later, Milne was waf- 
fling again — this time on whether he’d 
sign a bill legalizing marijuana. 


“I do not think it’s a good idea to rush 
into it. I think it’s a train that’s coming 
our way,” the Pomfret businessman said. 
“What I would urge Vermonters to do is 
talk to your legislators. I’m not encourag- 
ing it, but if I get a bill, I’ll sign it.” 

Shumlin looked my way again. When 
he saw me crack a slight smile at Milne's 
wishy-washy answer, he flashed an 
enormous grin at me. The consummate 
politician had turned on the charm and 
was working the room, even as he parried 
questions in a debate. 

Shumlin’s magnetism often draws com- 
parisons to that of Bill Clinton. He feeds 
off the energy of friends and strangers 
alike, draping an arm around a shoulder or 
coming in for a close chat He is infamous 
for his aggressive, double-armed hand- 
shakes, during which he grabs the oppos- 


“It didn’t come across that way, and maybe 
it wasn’t the smartest thing he ever did.” 

Like several of Shumlin’s advisers, 
Spaulding says there’s a private side of the 
governor that the public — and the press 

“He is one of the sweetest most gener- 
ous, most compassionate people I know,” 
the secretary say's. 

Shumlin’s interpersonal skills have 
made him “a master” of the state’s political 
scene over the years, says Torti, the cham- 
ber of commerce chief, who has known the 
governor since the mid-1980s. 

“What I think you get with Gov. 
Shumlin sometimes is a candor and a wit 
that is not often expected from elected of- 
ficials,” Torti says. “Some people don’t like 
his glibness. To that I say, ‘So what?’ He’s 
glib. He’s funny. Some days you wanna 
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ing elbow or forearm with his left hand 
and doesn’t let go. 

“He’s got this personal charm tiling 
where you’re rolling y'our eyes even as 
you’re melting into his arms,” says one 
longtime ally. “But you also know you can’t 
trust him.” 

Trust became a serious issue for 
Shumlin in May 2013, when a real estate 
deal with his East Montpelier neighbor 
captivated the Statehouse press corps. 
Faced with a looming tax sale, Jeremy 
Dodge had agreed the previous fall to 
sell his 16-acre property to Shumlin for 
$58,000, even though it was assessed at 
$233,700. 

Dodge, an ex-con with an eighth- 
grade education, came to regret the deal 
he struck without an attorney. As public 
pressure mounted, the governor agreed to 
reverse the sale and return the property to 
Dodge. 

“He thought he was helping the guy 
out,” Spaulding says, though he concedes, 


kill him. Some days you wanna hug him. 
And some hours you flip-flop within 60 
minutes." 

Equally infuriating to some supporters 
is his seeming malleability on the issues. 
One moment, he'll argue that mandating 
GMO labeling is a bad idea; the next, he’ll 
take credit for the mandate in a campaign 
ad. Behind the scenes, he’ll try to kill a bill 
banning certain toxic chemicals, but when 
a modified version passes, he'll hold a sign- 
ing ceremony trumpeting it. 

“He’s a pragmatist,” says Anthony 
Iarrapino, who recently' left the 
Conservation Law Foundation to lobby for 
a tax on sugar-sweetened beverages. “As an 
advocate — somebody who’s really clear on 
what the right answer is — that flexibility 
can be maddening.” 

To Torti, that’s just the art of negotia- 
tion and compromise — skills Shumlin has 
in spades. 

“One of the things I have always ap- 
preciated about him is you know where he 


stands both today and where he’s going to 
be in the end,” Torti says. “With a wink and 
a nod, you know what his position is and is 
going to be.” 

Hours after last week’s Free Press 
forum, Shumlin worked the front lobby 
of WCAX-TVs South Burlington studio 
before the station’s live debate. He chatted 
up reporters, posed for photos and ab- 
sorbed the praise of Andrew Champagne, 
a Democratic Party activist who told the 
governor he was going to “smoke” Milne 
during die debate. 

“I’m gonna smoke it,” Shumlin said, 
stretching his shoulders and walking with 
a bounce in his step. “They’re telling me to 
be Zen.” 

Half an hour into the broadcast, WCAX 
cut to the first two-minute commercial 
break. Shumlin exchanged a private word 
with Milne and then beelined to a small 
audience consisting of Champlain College 
students, Milne’s family, Shumlin’s own 
supporters and two reporters. 

He needed to get in some glad-handing. 

“How we doing, team?” the governor 
said, flashing a double-thumbs-up. 

“How we doing?” he repeated. 
“Riveting stuff.” 

The governor chatted briefly with his 
campaign manager, Scott Coriell, before a 
producer warned him he had 30 seconds 
to return to the podium. 

At the end of the debate, Shumlin 
worked his way back to the chairs where 
the audience had been seated and intro- 
duced himself to the Champlain students. 
He clasped one young blonde’s right hand 
with his, then traced a line down her fore- 
arm with his left pointer finger, as if it was 
the most ordinary thing in the world to do. 

Ik Skinny 

Few governors have staked so much on a 
single policy proposal as Shumlin has on 
single-payer. That’s why it’s hard to see 
him walking away' before he can claim at 
least a partial victory. 

“He’s really invested way too much 
into this to not move forward," says Peter 
Sterling, who runs the pro-single-payer 
advocacy group Vermont Leads. 

But the barriers to success are consid- 
erable — and they’re not just political. 

According to Lawrence Miller, “The 
single biggest risk factor is the federal gov- 
ernment’s participation.” 

In order to move ahead with Shumlin's 
plan, the state will have to secure a waiver 
from the feds that would allow it to bypass 
many of the strictures of the Affordable 
Care Act and to use Obamacare cash to 
fund the new system. 

Three weeks ago, Shumlin and several 
top advisers met with Secretary of Health 
and Human Services Sylvia Mathews 
Burwell in Washington, D.C., to discuss 
the prospect. Gobeille, who attended the 
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meeting, says HHS officials “committed to 
exploring" the waiver, “but there wasn’t 
anybody in the room acting like these 
things are easy.” 

Nor will it be easy to convince leaders 
of Vermont’s business community, who 
have as much sway with legislative leaders 
as they do with Shumlin. 

“I think they’re on the fence,” says 
Coates, who has advised the last four gov- 
ernors and who heads a business advisory 
group charged with counseling Shumlin 
on how to finance the health care over- 
haul. “It’s await and see. I think that’s the 

Specifically, they’re waiting to see what 
combination of tax hikes Shumlin pro- 
poses to fund the $2 billion system. The 
governor blew off a statutory deadline to 
present a plan in January 2013 and a self- 
imposed one last spring. While many have 
suggested the delay was a political ploy 
to avoid repercussions at the ballot box, 
Shumlin maintains it wasn’t. 

“I wish that were true,” he says. “We do 
not have it figured out yet. We’re working 
really hard to get it right.” 

Of course, there are only so many 
ways to raise $2 billion in revenue. Most 
observers believe the governor will pitch a 
combination of sources that relies heavily 
on employer and employee payroll taxes. 

Depending on how Shumlin’s plan 
is formulated, Gobeille says, opposition 
could come from unexpected places. 
Asked what the biggest threat to single- 
payer might be, he pauses and says, “Skinny 
Pancake," referring to the Burlington and 
Montpelier crepe shops. 

“That guy has done every single thing 
“Vermont,”’ Gobeille says, referring to 
co-founder Benjy Adler. “If the tax is done 
in a way that’s going to put him out of busi- 
ness, how can that happen? Vermont isn’t 
going to do that to Vermont.” 

Adler, who sounds uninterested in be- 
coming a political football, says he would 
love to see single-payer succeed. 

“We’re all for universal health care,” 
he says. “If we can come up with a system 
that works, we’ll definitely support it.” 

But Adler estimates that an employer 
payroll tax on the higher side of what's 
being considered could wipe out Skinny 
Pancake’s modest profits. 

“All the rhetoric has been about taking 
the burden off the backs of employers," he 
says. “But it’s not taking the burden off if 
you use a payroll tax.” 

If enough small business owners 
defect, legislators will surely do so, too. 

“For my colleagues, I think there’s a 
lot of anxiety about this,” says Rep. Jim 
Condon (D-Colchester), one of three 
House Democrats who voted against Act 
48, “because they know whatever kind 
of funding plan is proposed is going to be 


like finding a dead skunk in your mailbox. 
Nobody’s gonna like it” 

For that reason, argues Senate President 
Pro Tem John Campbell (D-Windsor), 
Shumlin has been wise to keep his ideas to 
himself until they’re ready for primetime. 

“If you have a vision or a goal and 
you’re not able to fully articulate what it 
is, you leave it open to come under attack 
by people who might just not agree with 
you from a political standpoint,” he says. 

For Shumlin to succeed, he’ll have to 
convince the legislature — and the public 
— that he can manage the transformation 
of Vermont’s entire health care system 
better than he managed Vermont Health 
Connect. Even he admits that’s a tall order. 

[Legislators] 
know whatever 
kind of funding plan 
is proposed 
is going to be 

like finding 
a dead skunk 
in your 
mailbox. 

Nobody's gonna 
like it. 


“Clearly the biggest stumbling block 
is the rollout of the Affordable Care Act,” 
Shumlin says, because it resulted in “the 
loss of confidence in government’s ability 
to get health care right." 

Racine, who knows the legislature as 
well as his old rival does, says he’s not 
confident its members will line up behind 
the governor. 

“I really don’t know how to predict that 
one," he says. “I will say that with some 
legislators, I do not see the commitment 
to doing — if I can use Gov. Shumlin’s 
words — the tough things that need to be 
done and deal with the political fallout 
from that.” 

But, as Shumlin has proved time and 
time again, nobody in Montpelier is more 
skilled at working the levers of power. 
With a mix of charm, chutzpah and 
dogged determination, the governor usu- 
ally gets his way. ® 
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Communal Commute 


Vanpools slowly take on passengers in Vermont by troy shaheen 


O n September 21, hundreds of 
thousands of people descended 
on New York City for what 
was called the largest climate- 
change march in history. The air swirled 
with conversations about fuel efficiency, 
energy policies and the relationship of 
economic and environmental health. Back 
home in Vermont, such conversations 
are nothing new at the Agency of 
Transportation. For several years, VTrans 
has been pushing for local transportation 
solutions that address citizens’ concerns 
about both their economic livelihood and 
their environment 

Offering a suite of sendees, the state 
aims to minimize the number of vehicles 
on the road, increase fuel efficiency and 
change the way Vermonters consider their 
daily commute. 

Vanpool, anyone? 

Though vanpoolingdebuted in Vermont 
in 2009, many locals may never have heard 
of the practice. It’s like carpooling, but 
with a bigger vehicle and government help. 
Go! Vermont is a project of VTrans whose 
mission is to help Vermonters “reduce 
the cost and environmental impact of 
driving.” Working in collaboration with 
vRide, a national vanpooling company. Go! 
Vermont currently provides commuting 
vans to 11 different groups of seven to 12 
people each. Vanpoolers pay a monthly 
rate based on mileage — for Vermonters, 
it averages $120 per person per month. 
That cost covers the use of the vehicle, gas, 
repairs and insurance. 

For most users, that’s a great deal. 
“When I drive my car to work, it takes a 
quarter of a tank of gas per day,” says Wendy 
Edwards, an administrative-sendees 
coordinator for the State of Vermont, who 
has vanpooled for three years. “I fill up 
twice per week, so that's about $120 per 
week. The most we’ve ever paid per person 
for the vanpool is $130 per month. So just 
in gas alone, it's a huge savings.” 

Edwards and the 10 colleagues with 
whom she shares a 12-passenger van 
commute 35 miles each morning from 
Montpelier to Williston. While she 
acknowledges that having fewer vehicles 
on the road means less pollution, she 
says she uses the service primarily for its 
economic benefits. 

It’s not like Edwards or other Vermont 
commuters can just jump on abus anytime. 
Though public transportation does exist 
along the state’s major corridors and 
within its larger towns, a huge portion of 
the state doesn’t fit into a bus-stop model. 

“Public transportation is expensive,” 
concedes Go! Vermont public transit 


coordinator Ross MacDonald, "and 
Vermont is sparsely populated enough that 
real, effective public transit is a challenge. 

‘We know that we aren’t going to be 
able to provide for anyone to go anywhere 
at any time that they want,” MacDonald 
adds, “but we’ve found that an effective 
way of filling in those gaps is through 
carpools and vanpools.” 

Although Edwards’ commute up 
Interstate 89 overlaps with a bus route, 
she still prefers the vanpool. “I've looked 
into the bus service, and it would be 
more expensive,” she says. "I would have 
to [ride] all the way to Cherry Street [in 
Burlington], and then I’d have to get on 
another bus to come here, and then walk 
about half a mile. It just doesn't work.” 

The benefits of vanpooling extend 
beyond the bottom line, according to 
MacDonald. In surveys, users have 
reported being surprised “by how much 
they’ve enjoyed starting the day and 
ending the day [with others], where they 
can vent, share work experiences and 
mentally prepare to transition in or out of 
the work environment," he says. 

In a recent nationwide vRide study, 
MacDonald notes, 96 percentofvanpoolers 
said they plan to use the service again in 
the coming year. 


Bonus: These riders get to practice 
“good citizenship,’’ as MacDonald puts 
it. "Everybody is cutting down on tons of 
carbon dioxide and NOx [nitrogen oxide] 
emissions. So from an environmental, 
social and cost-benefit perspective, it’s all 


THE NO. 1 CAPACITY 
I HAVE IN TRANSPORTATION 

IS THE EMPTY SEATS 
IN OUR CARS. 

ROSS MACDONALD. 
PUBLIC TRANSIT COORDINATOR 


Then why aren’t Vermonters seeking 
out vanpools in droves? 

MacDonald acknowledges that the 
service works best for those with a set work 
schedule and the same workplace each 
week, an arrangement many Vermonters 
don’t have. 

“It’s a commitment,” says Edwards. 
“And the hardest part for people is that 


they have to give up a bit of their freedom 
to come and go as they please.” 

Fellow vanpooler David Burnham finds 
this to be the major hurdle in his struggle 
to recruit fellow riders. “Some people 
just will not give up that independence,” 
he says. A facilities technician at IBM, 
Burnham coordinates a roughly 38-mile 
vanpool from Johnson to Essex Junction. 
“People today want things now, and they 
don’t want to wait around to get a ride or to 
leave the office,” he says, "no matter what 
their transportation costs are.” 

Burnham has used the Go! Vermont 
service for two years, and has been sharing 
rides to work since 1990. “It would be very 
hard for me to give it up now,” he says. "I’d 
have to go out and buy another vehicle. It 
would be a financial burden on our family 
to do without the vanpool.” 

He suggests another reason more 
people don’t try vanpooling is that they 
consider their transportation budget 
an unavoidable cost. “They always say 
money talks, but people don’t look at 
the money going out of their wallet for 
transportation," Burnham observes. 
“For some reason, they write it off as 
something they have to spend. I don't 
think they take into account what it’s 
really costing them.” 


Go! Vermont supports the vanpool 
service by subsidizing $700 of each 
vanpool’s costs with federal funding, 
as well as by coordinating outreach 
statewide. Employers also promote the 
service in a variety of ways. Autumn Harp 
in Essex Junction, for example, pays for 
the entire vanpool service as a benefit to 
its employees, some of whom live near 
the company's former headquarters in 
Addison County. 

Other employers incentivize 
vanpooling use with a subsidy or a choice 
parking spot for the van, or by inviting a 
Go! Vermont representative to the office 
to speak with workers about how and 
why to share vehicles. Vanpoolers and 
their employers are eligible for commuter 
tax benefits. 


Vanpooling is just one of many efforts 
by the state to promote accessible, 
affordable and environmentally 
sustainable models of transportation. Go! 
Vermont provides matchmaking services 
to people with similar commutes, and 
offers information on its website about 
bus schedules, park-and-ride locations, 
electric vehicle plug-in sites and tips on 
fuel economy. These efforts — along with 
recent projects such as the $1 million 
expansion of the Richmond park-and- 
ride — are slowly helping Vermonters 
shift and optimize their approach to 
commuting. 

“We do see more people carpooling 
when we look at census data,” MacDonald 
says. “We see more vanpools. We see 
more telecommuting. We see more 
shared trips and combined trips.” He cites 
a recent downward trend in overall miles 
driven in Vermont, a figure that had been 
steadily increasing over the previous 50 

“At the end of the day,” MacDonald 
says, “the No. 1 capacity we have in 
transportation is the empty seats in our 
cars. If we can tap into that and take a 
smarter approach, we can really cut some 
costs and improve our transportation 
experience.” 

While big ideas are bandied about at 
major summits like the one in New York, 
MacDonald and Go! Vermont hope that 
more and more Vermonters will choose 
to act locally, sacrifice a bit of freedom 
and embrace a practical commuting 
model for the sake of their pocketbooks 
and their planet. © 
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PsyFi 

A local "geek" blogger offers a new science fiction anthology that hacks the warrior mind 



F orget whatever preconceived 
notions you may have about a sci- 
ence fiction anthology that was 
coedited by a Norwich University 
administrator who has a master's degree in 
military history and a hobby of dressing up 
as a Star Wars Imperial Stormtrooper. 

The 23 short works in War Stories: New 
Military Science Fiction, released last week 
by Apex Publications, aren’t some lame 
rip-offs of The Clone 
Wars. Nor are they 
tales of a boy and his 
robotic, mine-sniff- 
ing dog or cartoon- 
ish shoot-’em-ups about cyborg marines 
who shout, “Once more unto the breach!” 
before jumping to hyperspace at the edges 
of black holes. 

Instead, what Norwich University’s 
Andrew Liptak has pulled together — along 
with his coeditor, Jaym Gates — is a collec- 
tion of lean, absorbing and well-executed 
prose that was authored, in part, by those 
who have experienced war firsthand or have 
a working familiarity with military life. 

Accordingly, War Stories places the 
emphasis less on alien battlegrounds and 
futuristic military gadgets than on very 
human, or humanlike, soldiers who wage 
war, and the toll it exacts on their psyches. 
Escapist fiction it’s not. 

“The point of this anthology was not to 
champion war but to stand back and look 
at it on a broad canvas, and do so in a way 
that people find interesting and entertain- 
ing,” explains Liptak, a 2007 Norwich grad 
who currently works as student-services 
adviser for the military university’s online 
graduate program. 

War Stories is divided into four sections: 
“Wartime Systems,” “Combat,” “Armored 
Force” and “Aftermath.” Many of the sto- 
ries, especially those in the “Aftermath” 
section, wrestle with such present-day 
realities of military life as posttraumatic 
stress, suicide, the moral implications of 
remote killing via drones and the difficul- 
ties of re-acclimating to civilian life after 
years of extended deployment 

Liptak and Gates — both of whom write 
science fiction themselves, but not for this 
collection — first conceived of the idea for 
War Stories in 2012. At Readercon, an annual 
convention held in Burlington, Mass., 
devoted to SF, fantasy, horror and specula- 
tive fiction, they assembled a “wish list” of 
authors whose works they hoped to include. 

Topping their list was Joe Haldeman, 
an award-winning SF author and member 
of the Science Fiction Hall of Fame who 



Also notable is the book’s abundance 
of female authors — who, as Liptak points 
out, often don’t get their due respect in 
science-fiction circles, especially when 
they write military-oriented fiction. 

"The military is changing. We’ve got 
women who are serving on the front lines 
now and going to combat schools,” he says. 
“That’s an important story to tell that really 
hasn't been told yet in science fiction.” 

One of Liptak’s favorite sections was 
“Aftermath,” for which he and Gates asked 
prospective contributors to address how 
war affects soldiers and the people around 

“That was a particularly interesting set 
of stories to read because of the variety,” he 
recalls. “The stories we wound up picking 
were fantastic. Some of them are my ab- 
solute favorites of all the stories I’ve ever 

Among them is “Coming Home,” by 
Janine K. Spendlove. In the world of SF/ 
fantasy publishing, Spendlove is known 
primarily for her best-selling trilogy War 
of the Seasons. When she’s not writing, 
she serves as an active-duty Marine Corps 
pilot flying KC-130s, which are large aerial 
tankers used for refueling other aircrafts 
midflight. 

In “Coming Home,” Spendlove tells 
the story of Pia, a Marine pilot, and her 
struggle to overcome recurring visions of 
a mission she commanded that went awry. 
Some of her fellow Marines were killed, 
and others left behind — the latter a mortal 
sin in Marine Corps ethos. 

“I keep waiting to go back to the old 
me. The always-chipper, happy-go-lucky 
me,” Pia tells a chaplain in the story. “So I 
guess what I want to know is when will it 
happen? When will I be me again? When 
will I feel right inside?” 

In “The Radio,” author Susan Jane 
Bigelow tells the story of Kay. a synthetic 
warrior constructed from the remains of a 
human soldier killed in action. When Kay 
is separated from her entire army after 
a roadside bomb kills everyone else in 
her unit, she gets picked up by a band of 
human deserters. She must come to grips 
with her sense of abandonment, as well 
as the loss of identity that befalls a war- 
rior who no longer has orders to follow or 
battles to fight. 

Addressing similar themes from a 
different perspective, “Enemy State,” by 
Karin Lowachee, tells the story of a lover 
awaiting a soldier's return home from re- 
peated deployments in deep space. When 
the soldier finally returns, the lover says, 


happened to be the convention’s guest of 
honor that year. Haldeman is a decorated 
Vietnam War veteran best known for his 
1974 novel The Forever War, which won 
science fiction’s highest honors, the Hugo 
and Nebula awards. He agreed to contrib- 
ute one of his previously published works: 
“Graves,” about a Vietnam vet haunted by 
night terrors years after a mission that in- 
volved investigating an officer’s badly mu- 
tilated corpse. With Haldeman on board, 
Liptak and Gates were inundated with 
submissions from other acclaimed authors 
around the world. 

“We had over 200 stories and 900,000 
words of fiction submitted, enough to 


fill nine books,” Liptak recalls. “If we 
had the money, we could probably stand 
up another entire anthology tomorrow 
from what we rejected.” (War Stories was 
partially funded by a successful $10,000 
Kickstarter campaign.) 

One of the more impressive aspects of 
the collection is its broad international 
representation. The anthology includes 
works by award-winning authors from 
the United States, Canada, South Africa, 
Guyana, Brazil and Australia. Liptak con- 
sidered it important to include a diversity 
of voices, he says, in part because war is a 
product of society, and the ways nations 
wage war reflect their unique histories. 


“In bed you told me about all the parts 
of you that weren’t human anymore.” 
Lowachee writes, “Every time you go back 
to the war, they steal another part of you. 
How much of you returns home?” It’s clear 
she’s not just talking about the returning 
soldier's artificial eyes and animatronic 
limbs, but about the fragments of identity 
that a combat veteran leaves behind on the 
battlefield. 

War Stories is all the more relevant 
given that the anthology was assembled, in 
part, at the nation’s oldest private military 
college, where scores of Corps cadets will 
soon join the ranks of active service mem- 
bers deployed in overseas war zones. 

“War is around us. Just look at the last 

10 years," Liptak notes. “Whether you agree 
with the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan or 
not, they’ve had a tremendous impact on 
day-to-day life in the United States." 

Despite being a Norwich alum, Liptak 
doesn’t hail from a military background 
himself, nor was he a member of the Corps 
of Cadets, Norwich’s Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps (ROTC). However, through 
his two uncles who served in World War 

11 — one in the Philippines, another dead at 
the Battle of the Bulge — Liptak developed 
an early interest in military history. 

The 29-year-old traces his fascination 
with SF to his elementary school days in 



the 1990s, when his father took him 
to see a new Star Wars theatrical 
release. “It was a light-bulb moment 
for me,” he recalls. “I never looked 

That dual interest in military his- 
tory and SF inevitably led Liptak to 
Starship Troopers, Robert Heinlein’s 


THE POINT OF THIS 
ANTHOLOGY WAS NOT 
TO CHAMPION WAR 

BUT TO STAND BACKAND LOOK 
AT IT ON A BROAD CMS. 

ANDREW LIPTAK 


Cold War-era novel about interstellar 
warfare with an arachnoid species, often 
described as the beginning of modern mili- 
tary science fiction. Another favorite was 
Orson Scott Card’s Ender’s Game. Since 
then, Liptak has written much about what 
is, and what’s not, good military SF. 


self-described 
“geek” who 
bears a slight 
resemblance to 
NSA whistle- 
blower Edward 

writes quarterly 
book reviews 
for Lightspeed, 
a monthly SF/ 
fantasy magazine, 
as well as bi- 
weekly features on 
speculative fiction 
for Kirkus Reviews. 
Through his blog Geek Mountain State, he 
has hroken Inrnl SF-relnted news and or- 
ganized a popular reading series featuring 
Vermont genre writers. 

Liptak readily admits that in his free 
time he enjoys dressing up in Imperial 
Stormtrooper costumes, of which he's 
bought and made several. More than just 
play, it's a form of community service 
for Liptak’s New England chapter of an 
international costuming group called the 
501st Legion. Members raise money for 
local charities such as the Make-A-Wish 
Foundation, the American Red Cross and 
Walk Now for Autism Speaks. 


“Those are incredible,” Liptak says of 
the autism events, “because you have kids 
who don’t usually look people in the eye 
look right at you, and you’re this character 
who's basically stepped off die screen for 
them, and they love it. It’s pretty amazing 
to see what kids’ reactions will be — and 
grown-ups', too.” 

Liptak cautions against drawing paral- 
lels between his fascination with military 
history and his penchant for dressing up 
as a foot soldier in a fascist regime. While 
he draws a line between reality and en- 
tertainment, he hopes some people who 
don’t see war as a legitimate area of aca- 
demic study will consider reading War 
Stories, and not only because it’s divert- 
ing fiction. 

For sure, War Stories includes the 
genre’s requisite dose of plasma weapons, 
power armor and gory combat scenes, 
Liptak admits. “But it’s also a good way to 
get people to think about why we fight and 
why soldiers put their lives on the line.” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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This Land 
Is Art Land 

In its second year, BCA’s statewide exhibit 
"Of Land & Local” continues to grow 


T he inspiration for Burlington 
City Arts’ sprawling, statewide 
art exhibit “Of Land & Local” 
arrived in the form of a tomato. 
In early summer 2013, BCA’s chief cura- 
tor, DJ Hellerman, was perusing the 
stalls of the weekend farmers market 
outside his organization’s flagship gal- 
lery in City Hall Park. A gesture caught 
his eye: A farmer was waving a tomato, 
speaking intently to a curious customer 
about growing produce. 

“We’d had an opening the night 
before,” Hellerman recalls over coffee at 
August First Bakery & Cafe in Burlington. 
“And I thought, That’s exactly like an 
artist talking about their paintings.” 

Hellerman had been mulling over a 
challenge for the past year, since he left 
his native Cleveland. When he arrived at 
BCA, he was tasked with developing an 
exhibit about Vermont's locavore food 
movement, an idea originally floated by 
former curator Chris Thompson. But 
until that day at the farmers market, 
Hellerman hadn't put his finger on what 
it was about food that made Vermonters 
so passionate. 

Plus, he confesses, he hadn’t come 
across much food-related art that en- 
gaged him. “I cared a lot about food, 
and I cared a lot about art, but for some 
reason I wasn’t finding artwork that 
was able to deal with those interests in 
a successful way,” Hellerman says. “So 
I kind of went on this journey of trying 
to figure out, OK, what is it about food 
that [Vermonters] are really interested in? 
What are my interests in food? And where 
do they come from?" 

After witnessing that exchange, 
Hellerman left the farmers market with 
a new question: How are food producers 
and art makers alike? Some things were 
immediately apparent: Both farmers and 
artists work for little pay, generally in 
isolation, to bring a product to market. 
Then Hellerman realized that both art 
and food are deeply influenced by place 
and the natural world. That idea was the 
seed of “Of Land & Local,” now midway 
through its second year. 



It seems like a humble and hap- 
penstance beginning for what’s grown 
into one of the state’s largest and most 
ambitious art exhibitions. This year’s 
show is a massive undertaking that in- 
volves more than 40 artists producing 
hundreds of works. Five separate gallery 
locations house them: BCA Center in 
Burlington, Shelburne Farms, Marsh- 
Billings-Rockefeller National Historical 
Park in Woodstock, the Carving Studio & 
Sculpture Center in West Rutland, and the 
Kent Museum in Calais. Each location has 
its own show dates and openings, ranging 
from early September to mid-November. 

“It’s a far-reaching survey exhibi- 
tion that starts to get at a lot of the ways 
that the land influences art making, and 
[those ways don’t] have to be visual," 
Hellerman says. 

Translation: Don't expect a lot of 
pretty landscape paintings. Many of the 
artists involved worked on commission 
for the exhibit or as part of a residency, 
while others submitted existing work 
Their ways of tapping into the “Of Land 
& Local” theme are as varied as the 
terrain itself. What links the art — and 
the artists — in Hellerman’s mind is a 


palpable response to Vermont’s land- 
scape and issues surrounding the land. 
“I look for whether the ideas are chal- 
lenging, for work that has good quality 
and has good content,” the curator says. 

For instance, one of the show's more 
direct narratives comes from artist Kate 
Katomski, whose family has roots in 
Rutland’s marble industry and who cre- 
ated a series of multimedia works while 
in residence at the Carving Studio & 
Sculpture Center. She used marble dust, 
maps, and her own sketches and photog- 
raphy to capture aspects of those quar- 
ries; the results are displayed at the Coach 
Barn at Shelburne Farms. A few of the 
other diverse works at that site include 
an installation of leaves and ceramic 
objects by Leslie Fry, color-saturated 
abstract photography by Douglas Biklen 
and a life-size metal elephant sculpture 
by Eben Markowski located just outside 
the entrance to the barn. Downtown, the 
BCA Center offers various works, such as 
as recycled bike-tire sculptures by Olivia 
Kauftnan-Rovira and political prints by 
83-year-old Northeast Kingdom book 
artist Claire Van Vliet. 

Though most of the 40-plus artists 








in this year’s show consider themselves 
Vermonters, some out-of-staters cre- 
ated new work in response to Vermont. 
Chicago-based artist Judy Natal, for 
instance, completed a series of fine-art 
portraits during a monthlong residency 
at Shelburne Farms. She photographed 
staff members partially submerged in 
Lake Champlain and holding animals 
and lake debris found on the estate. 

The departure from the show’s 
original concept doesn’t surprise BCA 
executive director Doreen Kraft, who 
hired Hellerman in 2012. (BCA is both a 
department of the City of Burlington and 
a nonprofit entity.) “Putting the frame 
just around food just felt too narrow to 
[Hellerman], I think, and he moved that 
frame in such a way that we [at BCA] all 
moved with him,” Kraft says. “It was this 
evolution of his thinking, this response 
to land and Where's genesis ? And Where's 
the creation of culture? Where does cre- 
ativity come from? We all got involved in 
this conversation with him. 

“His practice,” Kraft adds, “is very 
much seeing things from a global perspec- 
tive, then bringing it down to a local level." 

For Hellerman, creating a show about 
land issues gets to the heart of what 
makes people care about food in the 
first place. “Food is manifested from the 
land, and land is what we fight about,” he 
says. “When people get passionate about 
wind turbines, it’s really being passion- 
ate about the land and the aesthetics of 
the landscape. I like that we fight about 
that. I like that Vermont fights about bill- 
boards. I like that people are interested 
in aesthetics when it comes to land and 
landscape.” 

Visual art, of course, is only one 
prism through which to view land 
issues. So, this year, the exhibit has ex- 
panded beyond gallery walls to include 
an array of multidisciplinary events and 
talks. They include farm-to-table din- 
ners at Shelburne Farms, tours of David 
Stromeyer’s Cold Hollow Sculpture Park 
in Enosburg Falls and a Forest Festival 
Weekend at Marsh-Billings-Rockefeller. 
The show’s website features a full event 
schedule and is updated frequently; 
Hellerman calls it a “live catalog.” 

‘“Of Land & Local’ started as a con- 
cept, became an exhibition and it’s now 
something that we’re calling a ‘project,’ 



because it just keeps going,” Hellerman 
says. The multidisciplinary approach 
surfaced early in the planning stages, 
he adds, but couldn’t be realized in 
2013, when the show was planned in six 
months and included 60 artists in seven 
locations. “The first year was really 
about getting our feet wet, laying the 
groundwork you need to connect to a 
statewide community,” Hellerman says. 
This year, a smaller roster of artists has 
made possible the addition of more com- 
missions and artist residencies. 

I LIKE THAT PEOPLE ARE 
mmiJ IN AESTHETICS 

WHEN IT COMES TO LAND 
AND LANDSCAPE. 

DJ HELLERMAN 

Why is a Burlington-based contem- 
porary arts organization spearheading 
a cluster of happenings on land issues? 
While Hellerman’s vision played a role, 
so did early partnerships with Shelburne 
Farms and the Vermont Department of 
Tourism & Marketing. The former has 
a mission of sustainable agriculture and 
community education; the latter encour- 
aged “Of Land & Local” to develop a 
statewide reach. 

“This is a story we love to tell,” says 
Megan Smith, the state commissioner 
of tourism and marketing. “When we 
signed on, [the project] was just an 
empty piece of paper. So we just started 
thinking about places where we could 


put artists and exhibits. We travel around 
the state all the time.” 

“We wanted to move people around 
the state,” agrees Hellerman. “The whole 
exhibition is modeled on agrotourism. 
Why can’t we have a cultural tourism 
in this state? Our goal this year was 
to set up a couple of locations, reduce 
the number of artists, increase some 
events that would push and encourage 
people to move around” — such as the 
tours and talks. Some of the art instal- 
lations, such as Markowski’s life-size 
elephant or Nancy Winship Milliken’s 
ethereal installation of ll-to-40-foot-tall 
sail sculptures (made from the wool of 
Shelburne Farms sheep), are probably 
photo-worthy enough to draw tourists 
in their own right. 

Though “local” is the exhibit’s focus, 
the organizers are also keeping an eye 
outside state lines. BCA intends to invite 
more artists like Natal in for residencies, 
and Smith hopes that “Of Land & Local” 
will appeal to national and international 
visitors. “We’re already starting to build 
the reputation of the exhibition outside 
of Vermont,” Hellerman says. 

He adds that the third year of “Of 
Land & Local,” which is already in the 
works, will feature fewer artists but a 
greater number of residencies, with 
the aim of encouraging “more work in 
Vermont, in response to Vermont." 

Why the emphasis on new work when 
so many Vermont artists already create 
work responding to the land? “We like 
having artwork that’s either site-specific 
or made in response to being here,” 
Hellerman says. “It’s meant to deal with 
the world we live in. That changes. So the 
art should be changing, too ... and [this 
exhibit] just gives us the opportunity to 
come back again, and come back again, 
and come back again.” © 


Disclosure: Seven Days is one of the 
media sponsors of “Of Land ft Local.” 

INFO 
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T he most popular comedy on 
the theater circuit right now, 
and the winner of the 2013 Tony 
Award for Best Play, keeps its 
characters in bathrobes or fairy-tale cos- 
tumes or shirtless for most of its playing 
time. Despite the title’s reference to Anton 
Chekhov, Vanya and Sonia and Masha and 
Spike relies on costumes to tell much of the 
story, and playwright Christopher Durang 
uses Chekhov as nothing more than a tram- 
poline to send some cartoonish characters 
flying high. Vermont Stage Company’s pro- 
duction elicits heart)' laughs, and director 
Cristina Alicea succeeds at adding depth 
and warmth to Durang’s silly story. 

Vanya and his sister Sonia, now in 
their fifties, have never left home. They 
took care of their now-dead parents, and 
whatever maturity they needed to be 
caregivers hasn’t sufficed to propel them 
out into the world. Other than bantering 
with Cassandra, a cleaning lady constantly 
spouting dire warnings of future calami- 
ties, not much lies ahead for them and 
painfully little lies behind. 

Their sister Masha, by contrast, has 
built a low-grade movie career. She starred 
in a trashy action series but has been trend- 
ing lower ever since, and it’s her money 
that supports the family. When she arrives 
for a visit, she brings along a doltish boy- 
friend a generation younger. Spike knows 
his best feature is his physique and finds 
any excuse to show it off. That’s plenty of 
fun for Masha until Spike locks eyes on 
Nina, a young girl next door. 

The three siblings were named for 
Chekhov characters by their theater-lov- 
ing parents, and their lives of simple disap- 
pointment parallel events in the Russian 
dramatist’s complex, tragicomic works. 
The play may beg the viewer to spot the 
similarities, but the comparison neither 
enhances Durang’s work nor illuminates 
Chekhov’s. It’s best to suspend the hunt 
while watching the play. 

In the same way that Durang renders 
Chekhov’s situations silly by pasting 
them into a modern context, the reviewer 
is tempted to use the contrast between 
Durang and Chekhov to pin the play to 
the mat — take that! But neither of these 
are fair fights. Instead, consider Durang’s 
style on its own terms. He builds a base of 
“Seinfeld”-esque normalcy, mines those 
attitudinal jokes for a while, then injects 
the play with a spurt of surrealism nobody 
sees coming. With hyperbolic outbursts 
like Cassandra’s voodoo vamping and 
Spike's athletic showboating, Durang 
keeps the audience on its toes. 

In this production, Lili Gamache’s 
Sonia supplies the humor’s human touch. 
Gamache explores what it means for 
Sonia not to have fully grown up, making 
her giddy and impulsive, and weaving 
vulnerability through her immaturity. 
When someone mentions the possibil- 
ity of doughnuts, her eyes light up. And 
when it looks like she might find love, 



Costume 

Comedy 

Theater Review: Vanya and Sonia and Masha 
and Spike, Vermont Stage Company 


she summons hidden reserves of courage 
to pursue it. Gamache is a fine comic, but 
;n better at building a character \ 


mots, and he’s a master of the quiet “Why 
me?” reaction. 

Masha, Ellen McQueeney surfs 


re about. One moment she’s tugging grandly on the role’s big w 


the corner of her sweater with a childish 
fidget; the next, she’s gliding through the 
room with imperial posture, her tiara and 
sequins serving as an 
exclamation point. 

Gamache reveals 

Sonia’s real heart. 


hope for her. 

Kraig Swartz 
makes Vanya the calm 
presence in the eye 
of the storm. Swartz 
keeps Vanya’s placid 
suffering at a low boil, 
and demonstrates the 


II 

ADDING DEPTH AND 
WARMTH TO DURANG’S 
SILLY STORY. 


Durang underwrote this part, and 
McQueeney plays it with eyebrows arched, 
as if she's in on the joke instead of suffer- 
ing as Masha descends 
from leading lady to 
low-paying grand- 
mother roles. Masha 
never feels the pain 
of overweening pride 
confronting dimin- 
ishing applause, but 
McQueeney still lands 
the laugh lines. 

To Spike, a role that 
requires a good body, 
Andrew Butterfield 
adding scene-stealing 
produce a 


1, unquestion- brings a great 01 
ing sibling bond he shares with Sonia by physical prowess t( 
remaining charmingly unsurprised by prises only live theater can offer. Spike’s 
all she says and does. His comic rhythms depth goes no further than his prime pecs, 
drain the last drop out of Durang’s bon and Butterfield gives him the carefree 


stupidity of an entirely unexamined life. 
Alicea makes the mistake of aiming his 
struts and stunts right at the audience, 
so Butterfield doesn’t pause to notice the 
effect he’s having on other characters. It's 
a missed opportunity to show Spike’s emo- 
tional limits, not just his physical majesty, 
but Butterfield still delights. 

Aly Perry supplies Nina with bottom- 
less energy and appealing spontaneity. She 
positively glows with youth and bounces 
back from anything, even the insult of 
being swaddled in a dumpy costume as 
Dopey the dwarf. The adults around her 
are jaded, but in Perry’s hands, Nina shows 
a poignant enthusiasm for theater that 
amounts to a ray of hope. 

Ito Aghayere brings a dancer’s energy 
to Cassandra, whirling, lunging and 
pouncing as she unreels predictions. The 
character is entirely absurd, so the per- 
formance skill required is heroic commit- 
ment to a nonsense role. Aghayere is well 
up to the task. She extracts the laughs from 
Durang’s goofy conflation of Greek tragedy 
and modern fear, and when her voodoo 
works, her street-smart pride is infectious. 

The set designed by Blair Mielnik con- 
sists of a triangular playing space backed 
by a wonderfully detailed wall with three 
entrances and a window. Mielnik creates 
a moneyed, rustic feel by giving the space 
rambling width, then provides depth and 
texture with columns, wainscoting, crown 
molding and a serene yellow-and-white 
color scheme. The set’s fastidious realism 
forms a nice base for the play's oddball 
leaps into the absurd. But with so many 
hotel-neutral Audubon prints as decor, 
Mielnik fails to give the home any sense of 
a particular family. 

The confined, triangular space poses 
challenges for Alicea’s staging of the 
action. With the audience seated so close, 
the wide space gives some exchanges the 
feel of a tennis match. That Alicea con- 
veys the fun of the play despite the limits 
on sight lines is an accomplishment. And 
her attention to the deeper qualities of the 
characters results in a warm, compassion- 
ate look at fundamentally dotty people. 

Punching holes in realism while build- 
ing jokes out of quotidian ironies, the play 
necessarily lurches from big farce to clever 
wit and back again. Durang’s something- 
for-everyone style is far from Chekhov, but 
entertaining in its own right. Though the 
lightweight characters experience only 
minor sorrows, zapping them in a micro- 
wave set to zany makes for a fun night at 
the theater. ® 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 
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When you want midwifery services close to where you live 
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FLETCHER ALLEN MIDWIVES ARE NOW 
PRACTICING IN ESSEX JUNCTION. 

When you choose a Fletcher Allen midwife for your care, you get the best 
of both worlds. A compassionate approach to women's health that treats 
you as a whole person. And the extra level of expertise that comes from 
certified nurse midwives, fully trained both as nurses and specialists in 
obstetrics. Best of all, our nurse midwives are seeing patients close to 
where you live and work. Call 802.879.1802 for an appointment. 


/OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY 
55 Main Street, Suite 3 | Essex Junction, VT 05452 
Monday-Friday, 8 am - 5 pm 
FletcherAllen.org/Midwifery 
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Mead Market 

For two Vermont makers, today's honey hooch is not so sweet 


D owntown Groton has two 
churches, a post office and some 
town offices. There’s also an al 
fresco junk shop in someone’s 
front yard and a gazebo tucked into a tiny 
town green, now corn-stalked, pumpkined 
and mummed into the very visage of fall. 

Years ago, the main drag also had a gen- 
eral store — one of the darkest, dingiest, 
dankest ones in all of Christendom — but 

In its place stands a meadery. 

On an easel chalkboard out front, the 
words “Wine tasting” beckon, with an 
arrow pointing toward the door. 

Inside, married mead makers Mark 
Simakaski and Nichole Wolfgang mix 
Vermont honey with water and yeast, fer- 
menting and aging it into something akin 

Their wine — sold under the name 
Artesano — tastes like honey, if that honey 
were evaporated, robbed of its syrupy 
sweetness and condensed back into a light, 
alcoholic liquid. 

It’s a modern version of an ancient 
beverage, said to be the oldest fermented 
drink in human history. Some may recall 
mead from literature. In his namesake 
epic, the hero Beowulf delivered mead- 
soaked Danes from the monster Grendel, 
and Chaucer references the old honey-cup 
in his Canterbury Tales. 

The drink fell from favor in the past 
millennium. Its brewing tradition lost 
centuries ago, mead is a beverage without 
a contemporary narrative; until recently, 
it was an oddity reserved for new-agey 
home brewers and wenches at renaissance 
faires. But in recent years, the honey wine 
has begun to creep its way out of antiquity. 

Though counts vary, sources suggest 
there are more than 220 meaderies in the 
U.S. — three times as many as 15 years ago. 
The industry seems to be piggybacking on 
the demand for handcrafted booze led by 
the craft-beer movement. For adventur- 
ous drinkers with a penny to spend, the 
world’s oldest boozy beverage holds much 
to be savored. 


MEAD MARKET 
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Operation 
Bigger, Better 
Brewery 

14TH STAR BREWING MOVES 
INTO NEW DIGS IN DOWNTOWN 
ST. ALBANS 

After about a week of 
boil-testing the kettles, 14th 
star brewing is gearing up 
for the inaugural brew in 
its new space in a former 
bowling alley, at 133 North 
Main Street in St. Albans. 
The new 30-barrel system 
will increase the brewery’s 


stuff going on here,” Gagner 
says. “Once people realize this 
is a cool place to be, they’ll 
bringtheir friends back. The 
pub was really designed to be 
a draw for downtown.” 

Gagner plans to keep the 
downtown pub’s menu ultra- 
simple: meats and cheeses, 
soups and sandwiches. “We 
understand that a lot of our 
success is due to St. Albans 
restaurants buying our beer 
and selling it to their custom- 
ers," he says, “So if we were 
to show up and build a big 



output from the current 750 
barrels per year to about 
12,000 barrels at capacity. 

While the new facility’s 
focus will be squarely on 
beer production, it will 
also house a minimalist 
brewpub to open later this 
fall. “The real design behind 
the pub was to serve as an 
R&D ground for new beers,” 
says brewery founder steve 
gagner. The brewery’s origi- 
nal, much smaller brewing 
system will move to the new 
place, where Gagner plans 
to use it to pilot new beers, 
which will be road-tested on 
brewery visitors. 

Ever embracing of the 
community spirit, Gagner says 
he expects the new brewery 
— located at the top of Main 
Street, blocks from the town 
center — to bring visitors to 
newly revitalized downtown 
St. Albans. The town is now 
home to a coffee shop, an 
indoor farmers market, 
several restaurants and a 
boutique. “There's a lot of cool 


restaurant, it would kind of 
do a disservice ... If you want 
something substantial to 

town." 

Also in store for 14th 
Star: beer in cans. With help 

from IRON HEART CANNING'S 

mobile cannery and farrell 
distributing, Gagner says he 
hopes to have cans of Valor, 
Gallantry (a fresh version), 
Tribute, Maple Breakfast 
Stout and seasonal brews 
available statewide by the 
end of this year. 

The first can release, 
slated for a to-be-determined 
date in November, will be 
a fundraiser for the local 
food shelf and the Vermont 
foodbank, based on a simple 
exchange model. “You bring 
in cans of food, and we’ll give 
you cans of beer,” Gagner 

With many locals facing a 
hungry winter, Gagner says 
the fundraiser is the least 


Winooski Waits 

AN UPDATE ON WATERWORKS FOOD & DRINK 
Restoration of the space once known as Waterworks 
Restaurant in Winooski’s Champlain Mill began early 
this year, and diners can expect the new restaurant to 
open in late November. Following precedent, it will be 
known as waterworks food & drink. 

Waterworks owner david abdoo also co-owns pizzeria 
verita; his co-owner at the latter, Leslie wells, is help- 
ing him with managerial tasks at the new restaurant. 
Wells says Waterworks will serve a diverse, contempo- 
rary American menu inspired by the workers of many 
ethnic groups who once toiled at the mill. The on-site 
Heritage Winooski Mill Museum traces the contribu- 
tions of Italian, Middle Eastern, French Canadian, 
Irish and Polish immigrants, all of whose cuisines may 
influence the bill of fare. “We’ve come full circle in the 
cuisine that we’ll have,” says Wells of the building's 
history. 



Chef sergjio shantoja will lead the kitchen. 
Following a national search, Abdoo and Wells flew the 
Boston native out from San Francisco so they could 
try his food. Most recently executive chef at Urban 
Tavern, the gastropub of the Hilton San Francisco 
Union Square, Shantoja had already spent time in 
Vermont, Wells says. “He’s used to a big kitchen and 
having a lot of people work under him.” 

Wells says one of Waterworks’ primary goals is 
keeping a friendly price point. “We definitely want to 
keep it affordable, with it being first of all in Winooski. 
We want the flavors of Winooski, as well,” she says. 
That means small plates, shared plates and “a really 
great burger.” Higher-priced items may appeal to 
larger parties or employees of MyWebGrocer — the 
restaurant’s neighbor — looking to wine and dine 
business associates. 

As at Verita, a wood-fired oven will be a cen- 
terpiece. Wells says roasted chicken halves will be 
finished amid the flames. While some diners will 
surely stick to familiar dishes, such as poultry and 
patties, others may be enticed by more adventurous 
choices, like a whole branzino. 

Shantoja is currently in the process of hiring ad- 
ditional cooks and bartenders. Check upcoming Side 
Dishes for news. 
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Mead Market «?« 

Founded in 2008, Artesano was the first 
of Vermont's two meaderies to open. Its 
products are night-and-day different from 
those produced by Colchester’s Groennfell 
Meadery, but the brewers at both compa- 
nies agree that theirs is a drink woefully 
misunderstood. 

“We’re the odd man out,” Groennfell’s 
head mead maker, Rick)' Klein, tells Seven 
Days. Klein’s wife, Kelly, is the company CEO, 
and both recount struggles with permitting. 
Their mead mimics beer — carbonated, with 
single-digit alcohol content — but the gov- 
ernment controls it more like wine, they say, 
complicating everything from recipe writing 
to packaging and distribution. 

Then there are the marketing troubles. 

“Everything we do here is absolutely dry 
to the bone,” Rick)' says, pouring a sample 
at the tasting counter. “There’s a chemi- 
cal in honey that makes your brain think, 
Sweet, but it’s not,” he says of mead. 

Groennfell’s four flagship meads vary 
in flavor, but their base note is an efferves- 
cent, featherweight musk that scampers 
over the tongue — neither bashful nor bold, 
and tinged with yeast. It’s warm and soft, a 
liquid with the body of a lager, and sweet by 
association only. “The sweet thing is a real 
problem for us," Ricky says. “It reinforces 
false expectations. I don’t mind bee refer- 
ences, but I’m not a beekeeper.” 

In Groton, Artesano mead maker Mark 
Simakaski — who, incidentally, is a bee- 
keeper but sources his production honey 
from farms in Westfield and New Haven 
— says he keeps a similarly secco agenda. 
“I go for light, crisp, dry [in my meads],” he 
says. “Because everyone thinks it’s going to 
be heavy, thick, sweet.” 

Artesano’s meads are higher in alcohol 
content than Groennfell’s and made in clas- 
sic wine styles. They age tor a year or more in 
stainless steel or wood barrels and take about 
a month to ferment. 

During a tasting, Simakaski’s Essence 
Dry Mead carries a snappy minerality; the 
mead maker says he models it on white 



table wine. A bubbly cranberry mead reads 
like sparkling rose. A test batch of fortified 
mead is poured from a glass jug behind 
closed doors, with oak cubes floating on 
top and sediment swirling off the bottom. 
It has heavy oak on the nose, caramel and 
vanilla in the quaff, and a deep, fruity finish 
— all the hallmarks of a fine dessert wine. 
The port-style mead will enter production 
this fall and be ready for Christmas 2015 
drinking. 

But the wine-style production and 
branding — Artesano is listed on the 
Vermont Winery Passport, which takes 
drinkers to vineyards and wineries around 
the state — brings its own challenges. 

Simakaski says he spends lots of time 
educating the consumer. "People walk up to 
me at market, like, ‘Gimme your best red,”’ 
he says of giving someone a first taste of 
mead. "You see the gears turn; they’re like, 
What am I tasting? That’s the flavor of mead. 
That’s what it tastes like ... It’s nice if your 
palate does a little work to figure it out.” 

He describes most of his customers 
as “people without preconceived notions 
about what mead is”; open-minded drink- 
ers who can absorb the drink’s flavor 
without superimposing their own (usually 
sweet) ideas about the taste of honey, or 
images of sword-swinging Norsemen. 

Artesano meads are not the cup of yore, 
which Simakaski says was likely made from 
honey and rainwater, served mid-fermen- 
tation when the alcohol levels were fairly 
low and the drink was still sweet. “When 
you hear about people drinking and drink- 
ing and drinking in the mead hall, it was 
that early fermentation,” Simakaski says. 
“More beer-like.” 

That early mead was probably closer to 
what the Kleins make at Groennfell, though 
theirs undergoes a full fermentation, down 
to the last drop of sugar. They market it as 
“craft mead,” rather than “honey wine.” 
“Our product isn’t really like wine at all,” 
Ricky says. “So to call it ‘honey wine’ would 
be really misleading.” 

Groennfell’s goal is to make a drink- 
able, affordable beverage that people can 
consume like a beer. “The only way we 
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thought this would work,” Kelly says, 
“was to make the first everyday mead ... 
When we looked around the market, we 
saw that there just wasn’t anyone making 
something like that yet.” 

The Kleins’ meads take about a month 
to produce and cost $9.99 for a four-pack. 
They say they’re court- 
ing the kind of people 
who would drop $12.99 
on a four-pack of Heady 
Topper. “I don’t want 
people who are mead 
drinkers,” Ricky says. “I 
want people who don’t 
know they’re mead 
drinkers yet. I’m going 
after the craft-beer 
people — the guys that 
go to Mule Bar.” 

The couple also 
hopes for the business to 
grow — as far and fast as 
possible. Eight months into their operation, 
the Kleins are poised for rapid expansion. 
“We’re looking to [distribute] out of the 
state in the beginning of [2015],” Ricky says. 
“And when we expand, we want to go big" 

To keep prices affordable, the Kleins 
work with economies of scale, which have 
forced them to look afar for their honey. 
“We wanted to get Vermont honey," Kelly 
says. “But when we talked to Chas Mraz 
from Champlain [Valley] Apiaries, he was 
like, ‘If you guys grow at all, you’d have 
to literally buy every pound of honey the 
state produces.’ We were like, ‘Oh, good 

So Groennfell’s honey comes from a 
beekeeper in Ontario, about three hours 
away. “The guy’s name is Pete,” Ricky says. 
“I don’t know his last name; he’s one of 
those spit-in-the-hand-handshake kind 


of farmers.” Working with Canadian Pete 
means Groennfell can grow to its owners’ 
hearts’ content and continue to source 
honey from the same farm. 

At Artesano, Simakaski says he plans 
to stay small, but every year, he sells all of 
his annual output — and knows he could 
sell more if he made it 
This summer, he started 
collaborating with Cold 
Hollow Cider Mill to 
produce a honey vin- 
egar, which hit shelves 
at the Waterbury 
Center cidery this past 
weekend. 

But Simakaski has 
grown to the limits of 
his current building 
and wants to stay put. 
“Should I build a ware- 
house? Do I rent more 
space?” he wonders 
aloud. Probably not “I can make a living 
here,” he says. “I can pay my bills ... [When 
you get bigger,] you end up managing 
people to do what you like to do.” 

The folks at Groennfell are on a different 
path. With splashy “Ask the Mead Maker" 
YouTube videos that target the beer-drink- 
ing masses, their efforts are aimed at build- 
ing a honey empire. But both meaderies 
hope to raise an old goblet to new mouths, 
unencumbered by the weight of history. © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Groton, 584-9000. artesanomead.com 


I WANT PEOPLE WHO 
DON'T KNOW THEY! 
MEAD DRINKERS YET. 

I'M GOING AFTER THE 
CRAFT-BEER PEOPLE. 

RICKY KLEIN, 
GROENNFELL MEADERY 
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FALL HARVEST IN OUR BAKERY 

Vermont Apples, Order now tor Halloween 
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CORN MAZE 

Open daily thru 
October 31! 
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WE CARRY A LARGE SELECTION OF VT FOOD PRODUCTS 

Maple Syrup. Cheese, Salsa, Dressings & More! 

802 - 655-3440 

277 Lavlgne Rd., Colchester • M-Th 7-7 • F-Sa 7-8 • Su 7-6 * 

sammazzatarms.com • See our monthly sale couponl • MC/VIsa/DIsc * 
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SAN SAI 

JAPANESE CUISINE 


112 Lake Street • Burlington 

www.sansaivt.com 



Now Open Earlier! 7am-3pm daily 

Barrio Pizza 

Bakery Barrio 
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Healthy Women 

r Needed for a Study 
on Menopause 
and the Brain 

Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit U VM study 
that includes a brain MRI. 

Participants will receive 
$50.00 compensation. 

Contact us at 847-8248 or 
menopauseandbrain@uvm.edu. 
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Cooking Uphill 

Grilling the Chef: Adam Longworth, the Common Man, Warren 



Chef: Adam Longworth 


H ow does Adam Longworth 
keep a cool temper in a heated 
kitchen? The Northfield- 
bred kid who made good as 
longtime chef de cuisine at New York 
landmark Gotham Bar and Grill 
says his secret is staying 
physically fit. He and his 
partner, Lorien Wroten, 
returned to Vermont x 
for the mountain biking. 

Now, even in the depths of 
winter, the couple end their 
evenings with a run or bike 
ride near their restaurant, the 
Common Man (also their home), 
at the foot of Sugarbush Resort. 

“There’s something about when it’s 
dark out here and you’re getting a nice, 
fresh snowstorm,” Longworth says. “It’s 
so quiet, all you can see is a little bit in 
front of you where your headlamp is.” 

According to Longworth, those 
stress-relieving rides help keep him 
free of the notorious chefs ego — and 
keep him lean, mean and flexible in the 



kitchen, too, where he’s willing to make 
significant tweaks to his seasonal menu. 
The biggest tweak came little by little at 
the Common Man. Though Longworth 
gained many fans with the modernist, 
New York-influenced cuisine he ini- 
tially prepared, he realized he 
/as leaving many longtime 
fans of the 42-year-old 
restaurant out in the cold. 
“When I was younger, 
I did some really cool food, 
but I don’t know if it was 
the tastiest food,” he admits. 
“Now I’m not trying to re- 
invent the wheel anymore. I’m 
trying to serve wholesome, delicious 
food that’s cooked right.” 

The biggest hits of the new regime 
have been Longworth’s multiple takes 
on the meatball, the happy results of 
trimmings from his center-cut, locally 
sourced meat dishes. The Common 
Man’s menu still attracts adventurous 
eaters with intense crudos and complex 
soups. But the meatball choices, ranging 







from spicy lamb merguez to bacon to 
classic beef, have become so big a draw 
that Longworth is working to package 
them for retail sale. 

Recently, Longworth scaled back 
the restaurant’s hours to dinner service 
Thursday through Saturday, leaving 
him and his crew time to prepare the 

COOKING UPHILL » P.52 
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the brewery can do. “It's 
the kids that get me," 
he says. “Making sure 
the kids aren’t going to 
school hungry. There’s 
too much of that going on 
in our own community 
... Everyone’s busy, and 
when there’s a food 
drive going on, you may 
not think of it, but if 
they’re giving out craft 
beer, you’re going to 
remember.” 

— H.P.E. 


The term refers to a 
nine-gallon container 
used to condition an 
already-fermented 
beer, much as beer and 
wine are conditioned 
in bottles. Sometimes 
firkin conditioning 
involves additional yeast 
and sugars for a second- 
ary ferment; sometimes 
brewers add fruit or 
hops instead. But each 
firkin, cask or pen (the 
names refer to contain- 
ers of specific volumes) 


Four Quarters brewer 
Brian eckert says he’s not 
sure what he’ll break 
out for the occasion, but 
he's excited to host his 
fellow brewers for an 
autumnal tasting. “More 
and more breweries are 
experimenting with this 
kind of stuff,” he says. 
“And I have a good space. 
The parking lot of my 
brewery is huge.” 

The tentative roster 
includes Morrisville’s 

LOST NATION BREWING, 



Workin’ 
the Firkin 

VERMONT'S FIRST 
ANNUAL FIRKIN FESTIVAL 
SCHEDULED FOR NOVEMBER 
On Saturday, November 8, 
Winooski's four ouarters 
brewing will host the first 
annual vt firkin festival 
outside its West Canal 
Street brewery. The 
event, coproduced with 

VERMONT BREWERS FESTIVAL 

director laura streets, 
will feature cask- and 
firkin-conditioned beers 
from breweries around 
the region, including 
several buzzy names from 
north of the border. 

Those not in the know 
may ask, “What the frick 
is a firkin?” 


is unique, available 
only until it runs out. 
The contents can’t be 
replicated, since what 
happens in the firkin 
stays in the firkin. 

“[One aspect] of 
craft beer is the artisan 
part,” Streets says, “and 
the conditioned beers 
are just another end of 
that. It’s part of the art 
form; it adds something 
different.” For produc- 
tion brewers who make 
the same beer day in 
and day out, Streets 
adds, conditioning is a 
fun, appreciated break 
in the routine. “You’re 
going to get flavor 
profiles that you're not 
going to get in regular 


Burlington’s zero gravity 

CRAFT BREWERY and 

Williston’s Burlington 
beer; from Quebec will 

come BRASSERIE DUNHAM, 
BRASSEURS DU MONDE, 

among others, worthy 

BURGER and SOUTHERN 

smoke will contribute 
food — perhaps with 
help from the brewery’s 
very special, “miserable” 
neighbors up the street. 

—H.P.E. 

CONNECT 
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Visit our Tap Room and Biergarten 
Wednesday through Sunday. Serving 
locally inspired foods, fresh pints, growlers, 
bottle releases and more. 


LOSTNATIONBREWING.COM 
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BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 
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Cooking Uphill «rso 

meatballs once the kitchen is approved. 
The chef also plans to cook pop-up 
dinners outside Warren, perhaps in col- 
laboration with friends such as Hen of 
the Wood’s Eric Warnstedt 

After a long pedal uphill, Longworth 
is finally coastingback home in Vermont. 
We grilled him to learn the details. 

SEVEN DAYS: When you were grow- 
ing up, were there any foods you 
couldn't stand? 

ADAM LONGWORTH: I hated 
tomatoes. Every kid will eat ketchup 
and tomato sauce. But raw tomatoes 
I hated. My mom was always trying to 
get me to like them, but I just couldn't 
do it. I think it had something to do with 
the tomatoes she bought at the Grand 
Union. I remember going to culinary 
school and trying heirloom tomatoes 
and saying, “Oh, this is good!” A good 
lesson when you’re cooking: If it’s not 
fresh, why even use it? 

SD: Your dad was once a chef but is 
now known to Burlington-Montpelier 
commuters as “Buddy the Bus 
Driver.' [Buddy 
Longworth drives the 
Chittenden County 
Transportation 
Authority's LINK 
Express.] How did that 
happen? 

AL: He was a chef, and 
he noticed that he had a 
little bump on his neck 
one morning when he 
was shaving. Found 
out he had cancer in 
his lymph nodes. He made it through, 
but what happened in the treatment 
process was he lost his taste buds 
and ability to produce saliva, which 
pretty much put an end to his cooking 
career. Seven years later, he thinks he 
has about 80 percent of his taste buds. 
I don’t know how true that is with 
some of his cooking. But that’s when 
he started driving the bus. 


mom and dad, “I’m going to cooking 
school,” because it was the only thing I 
understood. 

Even at the CIA, I didn’t love it. 
I didn’t love going to school. Oddly 
enough, it was in London that I fell 
in love with it. It wasn’t so much the 
cooking as the hard-core “I don’t give a 
shit” attitude. I was like, Oh, my God, it's 
acceptable to act like this! That’s what 
hooked me. 

SD: Name three foods that make life 
worth living. 

AL: Fresh eggs. Ground beef. Good 
bread. Most of my dinners happen to be 
good, grilled bread with sunny-side-up 
eggs on it There’s something about 
ground meat. I used to be a big steak 
guy, but I don’t eat as much steak now. 
I like to use ground beef as a base. It can 
take on so many flavors. 

SD: What was the last meal you ate? 

AL: An epic grilled cheese that Lorien 
made me. We use the Red Hen [Baking 
Company] Waitsfield Common bread. 
It’s got the perfect size holes. She puts 
a nice Vermont cheddar and really 
super, super thinly sliced white onions 
with yellow mustard. It 
tastes like you’re eating 
a cheeseburger. When 
tomatoes are around, 
she puts a couple slices 

The other thing that 
makes a grilled cheese 
pretty epic that I use a 
lot for myself — I call 
it “muracha.” It’s equal 
parts yellow mustard 
and Sriracha mixed to- 
gether. That’s my favorite. 

SD: When you cooked in New York, 
what Vermont food did you miss? 

AL: I’m not a junk-food guy, but one 
of the things I missed most was going 
to Cold Hollow Cider Mill and getting 
cider doughnuts with warm cider. I 
would usually just make a trip home and 
do that. 


a good ram 

YOU’RE COQKIIG: 

IFIT’S NOT FRESH, 
WHY EVEN USE IT? 


SEVEN DAYS: Were you always a 
foodie? 

AL: I cared about just being outside 
and sports my whole [time] growing up. 
Oftentimes I’d have to go help my dad 
in the kitchen, and I had zero interest 
in it, even when I was graduating high 
school. 

I didn’t do the best job applying to 
colleges — I wasn't even sure I wanted 
to go. But all of a sudden all my friends 
were in college, and I was stuck in 
Northfield. I was not happy. I told my 


SD: You're trying to impress some- 
one with your culinary prowess. 

What do you make? 

AL: I would probably course it out and 
begin the progression with a raw dish. 
Assuming they’re not vegetarian, I’d do 
some sort ofsashimi. I’m abigsea urchin 
guy — there would probably be some 
sort of sea urchin or uni component in 
that sashimi. Then I’d throw some form 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 53 


food 



of octopus at them. Then, for the last 
course, I think that I would still have 
to stick with seafood and do some sort 
of crispy black bass. I didn’t get a lot of 
seafood growing up, and when I was 
introduced to high-quality seafood, it 
really did a number on me. 

Ethan Wood from Wood Mountain 
Fish has really been my saving grace. 
If we didn’t get the seafood that we get 
from him, I don’t know if I’d still be part 
of the Common Man. It's such a big part 
of my cooking. He’s our savior for sure. 

SD: What's the worst dish you ever 

AL: Wow, I have a lot of them. I was 
trying to do this baked-potato tortellini. 
I got so wound up in the process of 
trying to make potato stock for the 
sauce and trying to keep a lot of trashy, 


loaded baked-potato ingredients and 
using horrible cheese and a lot of sour 
cream. When I was younger, I thought 
it was cool. 

Unfortunately, it’s in a cookbook 
[photographer Alan Batt’s Pasta], If I 
happen to flip through that book, I’m 
devastated. But after that, [Batt] did a 
salad cookbook [for which] I did an arti- 
choke salad and redeemed myself. 

SD: What are your favorite Vermont 
restaurants? 

AL: Hen of the Wood will always be 
up there with us. We’ve become great 
friends with a little restaurant in town 
[Waitsfield] called Peasant. The chef 
is such a cool guy. One of my personal 
favorites — and this is very odd for me 
to say — is Mint Vegetarian Restaurant 
right here in town [Waitsfield], They're 
vegetarian, but their food to me is so 
fresh and inspiring. It’s just the two 
of them. I find it really amazing what 

SD: Do you have any hobbies? 

AL: I love to collect cookbooks. I really 
keep an eye on them. I don’t really let 
people touch them too much, and I’ll 
notice if one is out of place. 

The Gotham Bar and Grill Cookbook 
was the first I ever owned. I bought 
it in the CIA bookstore. I collect auto- 
graphed cookbooks, but it took me until 
right before I was leaving New York to 
move up here to ask Alfred [Portale, 
author and Gotham’s executive chef] 
to sign it. He was like, “You need to give 
me a couple of days; I want to bring it 
home." I told him absolutely no way. 
“This is the first book I ever bought; 
there’s no way that you’re bringing this 
thing anywhere. Figure out something 
to write and sign it, and I want it back 
immediately!” 

SD: What's your favorite guilty- 
pleasure food? 

AL: I'm proud to eat it. I go to a little 
deli and get an egg sandwich on an 
English muffin. It has to be American 
cheese. That’s my thing. I’ll even go 
when I'm pumping gas. I’ll pick an 
old one up out of the warming thing. I 
actually keep hot sauce in my truck so 
I can doctor it up. © 

Contact: alice@sevendays\’t.com 

INFO 
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AUTHENTIC, FRESH GREEK & MEDITERRANEAN FOOD 
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calendar 


WED. 15 


film 

NEW ECONOMY WEEK: 'THE STORY OF STUI 

screening of the thought-provoking sustain: 
film inspires a dialogue among viewers. Roo 
103, Aiken Center, UVM. Buriingtoa 4:30-5:3 

'PLASTIC PARADISE: THE GREAT PACIFIC 
garbage PATCH': Filmmaker Angela Sun pr 


health & fitness 
KUNDALINI YOGA: An In-depth practice 


All Jazzed Up 

New Orleans meets the Northeast Kingdom when the Preservation Hall Jazz 
Band takes the stage with legendary pianist Allen Toussaint. Heralded as the 
“best jazz band in the land" by the San Francisco Examiner, this eight-member 
ensemble is steeped in the traditions of the Big Easy. That said, the horn-driven 
harmonies travel beyond the boundaries of the bayou, steering a rock-solid 
repertoire into uncharted musical waters. With a packed tour schedule that 
takes them from Coachella to Carnegie Hall, the group mixes new inspiration 
and classic influences into what is clearly a winning formula. 

PRESERVATION HALL JAZZ BAND 


Fantastic Four 




LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 



When a musical group takes its name from Ralph Waldo Emerson, it had better 
be able to live up to the poet and philosopher's legacy. Such is the case with 
the Emerson String Quartet. A leading force in chamber music for nearly 40 
years, the esteemed foursome returns to Dartmouth College with new cellist 
Paul Watkins. An accomplished performer and conductor, he replaces founding 
member David Finckel, bringing what the New York Times calls a “fresh, palpable 
vigor” to the ensemble. This onstage chemistry comes alive in a concert of works 
by Maurice Ravel, Benjamin Britten and Dmitri Shostakovich. 




CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 



EMERSON STRING QUARTET 

Tuesday, October 21, 7 p.m.. at Spaulding Auditorium, Hopkins Center, Dartmouth 




SCAN THIS PAGE 
WITH THE LAYAR APP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 


ASPEN SANTA FE BALLET 


Mk cording to the Boston Globe, the Aspen Santa Fe Ballet 
dancers "move with weight and muscle — creamily, not 
heavily, with rich confidence— before landing with whispery 
control." Founded in 1996, the company grew organically, 
eventually extending its reach from Aspen to Santa Fe four 
years later. Led by artistic director Tom Mossbrucker — a 
former principal dancer with the Joffrey Ballet — the 
troupe explodes onstage. Athleticism, grace and 
cutting-edge choreography push the limits 
of traditional ballet and anchor an ever- 
expanding repertoire. These virtuosic 
performers dazzle audience 
members in a varied program 
featuring "OVER GLOW," "The 
Heart(s)pace“ and "Return 
to a Strange Land." 
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HAPPY VALLEY ORCHARD 

& CITIZEN CIDER 

CIDERFEST II 

OCTOBER 18 
ALL DA Y LONG 
APPLE TASTINGS 

HARD CIDER TASTINGS 
FROM CITIZEN CIDER 
BLUEGRASS TUNES FROM 

SNAKE MOUNTAIN 

BLUEGRASS 

& tHE CIDER MOUSE BOYS 

FROM 12-6PM 

CIDER PRESS DEMOS 

CIDER DONUTS 

COrm FROM THE 

iWi# HINDQUARTER 

& WOODBELLY PIZZA 

AND LOTS MORE! 

FUN! 

FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
HAPPY VALLEY ORCHARD 

217 QUARRY ROAD 

MIDDLEBURY, VT - 802.388.2411 


HAPPY 

VALLEY 




language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

Pickering Room. Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 
GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 
Community members practice conversing auf 
Deutsch. Local History Room. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 
INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: Adults refine 
their grammar while exploring different topics 
with classmates and native speakers. Private resi- 
dence. Burlington. 5:30-7 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. 
INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Students im- 
prove grammar and conversational skills. 
Administration Office. Fletcher Free Library, 

BELCEA STRING QUARTET: The renowned four- 





DORIAN MICHAEL: More than 40 years of perform- 
ing inform fingerstyle guitar tunesthat meld blues, 


TURTLE ISLAND QUARTET: The Grammy Award 



STEPHEN KIERNAN: in 'Knowledge is Power.' the 



theater 

'A CHRISTMAS STORY' AUDITIONS: Thespians 
try out for a December production of the classic 
story about a boy growing up in the 1940s whose 
holiday hopes repeatedly fall short. Enosburg 
Opera House, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 933-6171. 

'INTO THE WOODS': Classic Grimm characters 
get entangled in the darker side of fairy tales in 
Stephen Sondheim's Tony Award-winning musi- 
cal, presented by Northern Stage. Briggs Opera 
House. White River Junction, 7:30 p.m. $20-55. 
Info. 296-7000. 

THE MET: LIVE IN HD SERIES: Anna Netrebko 
stars opposite Zeljko Lucic in a broadcast produc- 
tion of Verdi's adaptation of Shakespeare's trage- 

VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SPIKE': 

Vermont Stage Company explores the hilarious 
interplay between three middle-aged siblings 
in Christopher Durang’sTony Award-winning 
adaptation of Chekhovlan themes. FlynnSpace. 
Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $28.80-37.50. Info, 863-5966. 



secure persona! funds. Room lOl^Montpelier High 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for 
the goal in a friendly league setting, Collins-Perley 
Sports Complex, St. Albans. 7-9 p.m. $6; equip- 
ment provided. Info, sanoorhockey@gmail.com. 


talks 

ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES 
SPEAKER SERIES: Michael Smith of the Vermont 



and book signing follow. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum, 
7 p.m. Free: limited space. Info, 748-8291. 

SAM DRAZIN: The educator and founder of 
Changing Perspectives explores themes of 
disability awareness In R.J. Palacio s Wonder. 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 7-8 p.m. Free. 

STEPHEN CRAMER: The Burlington bard excerpts 
From the Hip: A Concise History of Hip Hop (in son- 
nets). Dion Family Student Center. SL Michael's 
College, Colchester. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 654-2392. 
SUSAN PALMER: Positive personal change 

A Self-Coaching Guide. Keliogg-Hubbard Library. 
Montpelier, 6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 


OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: WILDLIFE 


into the world of illegal wildlife trade. Montpelier 
Senior Activity CenteO^30-3 p.m. $5 suggested 


ROBERT WITTMAN & ROBERT GOLDMAN: The 


Jones.' Dana Auditorium. Sunderland Language 
Center, Middlebury College, 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


THU. 16 


activism 

PLANET FOR SALE: THE NEW WORLD 
AGRICULTURAL ORDER': To commemorate World 







LI ST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




DRINK & DRAW: Artists loosen up with libations 

als required. ONE Arts Center, Burlington, 7-9 p.m. 
$8-15. Info, oneartscollective@gmail.com. 

business 

FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIXER: Area professionals nosh on catered eats 
while mingling with special guests from the 
Samaritan House and Shelter Analytics. Re/Max 
Destinations, SL Albans, 5:30-7:30 p.m. $5-8: 
preregister. Info, 524-2444, info@fcrccvt.com. 
INTEGRATING MISSION INTO OWNERSHIP: 

NEW APPROACHES TO BUSINESS OWNERSHIP. 
CONTROL AND FINANCE: An interactive discus- 
sion on socially responsible businesses features 
Securities Deputy Commissioner Michael Pieciak, 
author Marjorie Kelly and Will Raap of Gardener's 
Supply. Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center, Burlington, 8:30-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
862-8347, scottb@vbsr.org. 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE: 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY CHAPTER MEETING: 
Speaker Joe Kelly shares his expertise In 
“Managing Teams for Innovation and Success." 
Doubletree Hotel, South Burlington, 5:30-8 p.m. 
$30-40; preregister. Info, 735-5359. 

community 

SOCIAL HOUR AT THE GENERATOR: Like-minded 
locals network with Generator staff and learn 



conferences 



dance 

CONTRA DANCE: Delia Clark calls the steps while 

$5-10 suggested donation. Info, 342-3529. 



BACON THURSDAY: Piano Jazz from Andric 



this weekly gathering. Nutty Steph's, Middlesex, 
6 p.m.-midnight. Cost of food: cash bar, Info. 
229-2090. 

MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MODELERS: 



NEW ECONOMY WEEK: Si 



film 

'LAST CALL': Enrico Cerasuolo's documen- 
tary examines the impact of the 1972 Limits to 

relationship between population growth and 



food & drink 

FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET: Locally 







health & fitness 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Students sculpt lean muscles and gain mental 
focus when performing basic strikes with wooden 
replicas of the weapon. North End Studio A, 
Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

GUIDED PARTNER THAI BODYWORK: Lori Flower 
of Karmic Connection teaches techniques that 

Community Room. Hunger Mountain Co-op, 
Montpelier, 6:45-7:45 p.m. $8-10: preregister. 

Info, 223-8000, ext. 202. 

REIKI/SHAMANIC HEALING CLINIC: Brief treat- 

of bodywork and energy healing, Journey Works, 
Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. Donations: preregister. 

REJUVENATING FLOW: Cleansing twists, balanc- 
ing breaths and restorative postures make for a 
healing, supportive yoga session. Zenith Studio. 
Montpelier, 4-5 p.m. $16. Info, 598-5876. 

VINYASA FLOW: An open-level community class 
stretches the body, mind and spirit. Yoga Roots. 
Shelburne, 4-5:15 p.m. $5-10 suggested dona- 



PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales, crafts and 



264-5660. 



* First Step 


PRINT SHOP 


For all of your printing needs! 

22 Park St„ Underhill, VT 05489 

802-899-2708 • www.firststepprintshop.com - mary@firststepprintshop.cc 
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HOOKED IN THE MOUNTAINS XVII 

A Hooked Rug and Fiber Art Exhibition 
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Get 1 FREE when you buy 3^ 

DARN TOUGH SOCKS 

offer ends 10/26/14 


danform 

family owned since 1 978 


DanformShoesVT.com oo 







FIND FUTURE OATES + UPDATES AT S 


business 

RICK TETZELI: The executive editor of Fast 
Company discusses creativity, Innovation and 
more In “The New Competitive Edge: Finding 
and Living Your Mission,’ Twilight Auditorium, 
Middlebury College, 7 p.m. Free. Info, mtwc@ 
middlebury.edu. 

comedy 

PAULA POUNDSTONE: The comedian elicits big 
laughs with razor-sharp wit and candid humor. 
Chandler Music Hall, Randolph, 7:30 p.m. $36-40. 
Info. 728-6464. 


SHOWSTOPPERS!' A TOWN HALL THEATER 
GALA: Tourterelle serves up gourmet eats 
alongside live entertainment at this benefit for 
the theater emceed by Doug Anderson. Town Hall 
Theater. Middlebury, 6 p.m. $100: preregister. 

fairs & festivals 

COLCHESTER COMMUNITY WELLNESS FAIR & 
HARVEST DINNER: Local health experts share 
their knowledge of nutrition, fitness, health and 
well-being. Seasonal eats and a performance by 
No Strings Marionette Company round out the 
evening. Colchester High School. 4:30-7 p.m. 

Free. Info, 264-5990. 


community 

FEED MY STARVING CHILDREN MOBILEPACK: 

Volunteers assemble food donations to be 
delivered to Congolese and South Sudanese 
refugees in Uganda. SeewithlovefromvermonL 
com for details. Albert D. Lawton Intermediate 
School, Essex Jet. & Mt. Abraham Union Middle/ 
High School, Bristol. 1-8:30 p.m. Free: preregister. 
Info, 434-5811. 

WOMEN'S CIRCLE: Those who identify as women 
gather for readings, discussion and activities. 

The Wellness Co-op. Burlington, 5-6:30 p.m. Free, 
Info, 888-492-8218, ext 302. 

conferences 

RENEWABLE ENERGY CONFERENCE & EXPO: See 

crafts 

MAGGIE'S ADULT FIBER FRIDAY: Veteran knitter 
Maggie Loftus facilitates an informal gather- 
ing of crafters. Main Reading Room, Brownell 
Library. Essex Junction, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
6curly2@gmail.com. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: QUICK STEP: 

Samir Elabd leads choreographed steps for 
singles and couples. No partner or experience 
required. Jazzercize Studio. Williston, introduc- 
tory lesson. 7-8 p.m.; dance, 8-10 p.m. $6-14. Info, 

862- 2269. 

BLUES DANCE: Folks find rhythm at this grooving 
session open to all levels. No partner necessary, 
but dean-soled shoes are required. Champlain 
Club, Burlington, beginner lesson. 7:30 p.m.; 
dance, 8 pm. $5. Info, 448-2930. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Sarah Babbitt- 
Spaeth and friends provide live music for new- 
comers and experienced movers alike. Al I dances 
are called and taught Elley-Long Music Center, 
St. Michael's College, Colchester, introductory 
workshop, 7-7:30 p.m.: dance, 7:30-9:30 p.m. SB- 
10; bring a snack to share. Info. 899-2378. 

QUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 
off the weekend with improvisation, camaraderie 
and laughter. No partner necessary, but clean, 
smooth-soled shoes required. North End Studio 
A, Burlington, 7:30-10 p.m. $7. Info, 877-6648. 
WELSH CLOGGING WORKSHOP: Fiddler Sian 
Phillips and dogger Ann Whiting pass time- 
tested traditions along to intermediate and 
advanced dancers. Green Mountain Performing 
Arts, Waterbury, 5:15-6:15 p.m. $15. Info, wood- 
burystrings@gmail.com. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See 
NEW ECONOMY WEEK: See WED.15, noon 8. 7 

OUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

Paranormal historian Thea Lewis highlights 
haunted happenings throughout Burlington. 
Burlington City Hall Park, meet at the steps 10 
minutes before start time. $15: preregister. Info. 

863- 5966. 


film 

CLASSIC FILMS OF THE 1950S: Referencing 
movie clips, cinema buff Rick Winston trans- 
ports attendees to the golden age of Hollywood. 
Carpenter-Carse Library, Hlnesburg, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 482-2878. 

MARTIAL ARTS MOVIE: Kung (u fighters unite! 

A classic flick brings fast-paced action to the 
screen. Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 388-4095. 

'SOME THING ELSE': Powderwhore Productions' 
latest film goes steep and deep into the back- 
country for an adrenaline-pumping ski adven- 
ture. Outdoor Gear Exchange, Burlington, 8-10 
p.m. $7-10. Info, events@gearx.com. 

food & drink 

BELLOWS FALLS FARMERS MARKET: A fresh- 
food marketplace serves up produce, meats, 
crafts and more. Bellows Falls Amtrak Station. 
4:30-6 p.m. Free. Info, 463-2018. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From local 
meats to breads and wines, farmers share the 
bounty of the growing season. Lincoln Place. 
Essex Junction. 3:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
999-3249. 

FOODWAYS FRIDAYS: Foodies use heirloom 
herbs and veggies to revive historic recipes in 
the farmhouse kitchen. Billings Farm & Museum, 
Woodstock. 10 ajn.-5 p.m. $4-14; free for kids 
under 3. Info. 457-2355, 

HEIRLOOM APPLE DINNER: Chef Sarah Langan 
and James Beard Award-winning author Rowan 
Jacobsen host a three-course meal featuring 
fall's famous fruit and Eden Ice Cider. South 
End Kitchen at Lake Champlain Chocolates. 
Burlington, 6 p.m. $65-80; preregister. Info, 

864-0505. 

PLANTING HOPE DINNER: A meal of Nicaraguan 
fare gets diners in the spirit for salsa dancing 
that follows. Bethany Church. Montpelier, 6-9 
p.m. $12-30 suggested donation. Info, 778-0344. 
RICHMOND farmers MARKET: An open-air 
emporium connects farmers and fresh -food 
browsers. Volunteers Green. Richmond, 3-6:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 999-7514. 

WING NIGHT: A smorgasbord of this favorite 
finger food features flavor variations that please 
every palate. VFW Post Essex Junction. 5:30-7 
p.m. $4-7. Info, 878-0700. 

games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.15.10 a.m. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: A 

personal trainer demonstrates daily exercises 
for seniors concerned about their balance. Pines 
Senior Living Community, South Burlington, 10-11 
a.m. $5-6. Info, 658-7477. 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and ... 
giggle! Participants decrease stress with this 
playful practice. Bring personal water. The 
Wellness Co-op. Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. 
Info, 999-7373. 


Personalized care throughout your 
pregnancy, labor and delivery 

Individualized Gynecological care for all stages of your life. 



exceptional care for all women 


-A 

Affiliates 

in OB-GYN 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 
Childbirth Classes on-site: 
www.laboroflove.com 
Free Breastfeeding Classes 
by certified instructors 
Water Birth Available 



\save on\ 


All trees, shrubs, 
fruits & perennials 


'FINAL 

k CLEARANCE! 


GARDENER?* 

SUPPLY COMPANY U 


472 Marshall Avenue, Williston • (802) 658-2433 
' 1 28 Intervale Ave, Burlington • (802) 660-3505 
| Sun 1 0-5 • Mon-Sat 9am-6pm 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 
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NEW PRODUCTS COMING IN 
FREQUENTLY 

CARRYING VAPORIZERS INCLUDING: 
PAX, G PEN t, MAGIC FUGHT 

Northern Llqhis 

75ManSUnlnjlii.il6H.G555 
Mn lln 10-9; F Sal 10-10; San 10-8 
www.oirthrnlijltsiipis.ciu B 


Do you suffer 
from chronic 

PAIN? 

You may be able to participate 
in a research study involving: 

• 1 1-week cognitive therapy 
or chronic pain education 
(free of charge) 

• 3 MRI brain scans - before, 
after, and 4 months following 
treatment 

• Financial compensation at 
the completion of the study 

Who can participate? If you have 
chronic pain persisting for 1 2 
months or longer and are 1 8-70 
years of age, you may be eligible. 

0 UNIVERSITY 
°f VERMONT 

For more information and to 
determine eligibility, please contact 
Marcia A. Davis, Project Manager 

at (802) 847-8241 or email 
marcia.davis@vtmednet.org 


FRI.1V « P.59 

LIVING STRONG GROUP: A blend of singing and 
exercising enlivens a workout. Montpelier Senior 
Activity Center, 2-3 p.m. Free. Info, 223-2518. 

NIA WITH SUZY: Drawing from martial arts, dance 
arts and healing arts, sensory-based movements 
Inspire participants to explore their potential. 
Shelburne Health & Fitness, 9:45-10:45 a.m. $13. 

VINYASA FLOW: Rocking beats and a unique 
sequence of postures make up this midday 
class. Contemporary Dance & Fitness Studio, 
Montpelier, noon-1 p.m. $13. Info. hannasatt@ 

YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 
practice get helpful tips. Fusion Studio Yoga & 
Body Therapy. Montpelier, 11 a.m. Free; preregis- 
ter. Info. 272-8923. 

holidays 

HALLOWEEN COSTUME BALL: Revelers dress to 
impress at this benefit for the Madure Library fea- 
turing dancing, DJed tunes and prizes. Garofano's 
Grille. Proctor-PIttsford Country Club, 7 p.m.-mid- 
night. $35-40 per couple; cash bar. Info, 483-2972. 
TERROR IN THE FIELDS: Beware! Halloween 
hauntings happen around every corner — 
whether on hayrides or within the corn maze. For 
ages 10 and up. Bertrand Farms. Pittsford, 7:30 
p.m. $6-11. Info. 779-2184. 

EARLY BIRO MATH: One plus one equals fun! 
Kiddos and their caregivers gain exposure to 
mathematics through books, songs and games. 
Richmond Free Library, 11 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 
434-3036. 

FAMILY WHEEL: Parents and kids drop into the 
clay studio, where they learn wheel and hand- 
building techniques. BCA Center, Burlington, 
5:30-7:30 p.m. $5-6 includes one fired and glazed 
piece: $5 per additional piece. Info. 865-7166. 
MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards deter- 
mine the arsenal with which participants, or 
'planeswalkers,' fight others for glory, knowledge 
and conquest. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 
6-8 p.m. Free; for grades 6 and up. Info, 878-6956. 
MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 
age 8 shake their sillies out to toe-tapping tunes. 
Buttered Noodles. Williston, 10 a.m. Free. Info. 
764-1810. 




American Place Theatre produc- 
tion for students In grades 7 
through 12. Pre- and post-show 
discussions bookend the perfor- 
mance. Chandler Music Hall, Randolph, 10 
a.m. $10. Info, 431-0204. 


ALPENGLOW: Vocal harmonies pair with fiddle- 
and guitar-driven arrangements on indie folk-rock 
tunes from the group's new EP Chapel. Iron Eyes 
Cody open. Mead Memorial Chapel. Middlebury 
College. 8 p.m. Free. Info, 443-2834. 


MYRA FLYNN & PAUL BOFFA: An intimate show 
of originals and covers hits all the right notes as 
part of the performers' Uncorked: A Vermont Fall 
Music and Wine Tour. Tasting Room, Shelburne 
Vineyard, 6 p.m. Free; cost of beer and wine. Info, 
985-8222. 

THE POINT FALL HARVEST CONCERT: SCARS ON 

45 : Lessons from the road inform rock selections 
on the group's recently released album Safety In 
Numbers. Ryan Miller opens. Barre Opera House, 

8 p.m. $15-50. Info, 476-8188. 

STEVE BLAIR SEPTET: The accomplished 
guitarist leads local musicians in 
jazz-fusion numbers from Ostinato. 

Dibden Center for the Arts, 

Johnson State College, 7-9 p.m. 

Free, Info. 635-1476. 

TIEN HSIEH: The prize-winning 
pianist performs a program 
of original compositions and 
transcriptions by Franz Liszt. 

UVM Recital Hall, Redstone 
Campus, Burlington, 7:30 p.i 
Info. 863-5966. 

VERMONT CONTEMPORARY MUSIC ENSEMBLE: 
An all-star lineup of classical musicians find 
rhythm with works by Reich, John Cage and 
FOsun KOksal in “Percussion!' Unitarian Church, 
Montpelier, 7:30 p.m. $5-25, Info. 849-6900. 

GILLIAN GALFORD: How has climate change 
impacted Vermont? The Gund Institute for 
Ecological Economics fellow assesses the situ- 
ation. Johnson House, UVM, Burlington, noon-1 
p.m. Free. Info, eric.zencey@uvm.edu. 

GROWING OLDER DISCUSSION GROUP: Andy 
Potok leads an informal chat aimed at address- 
ing thoughts and fears about aging. Montpelier 
Senior Activity Center. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 

JO ANN GARDNER: The author and master 
gardener taps into the spiritual aspects of work- 
ing with the land in The Hebrew Bible Through 
Plants.' Faith United Methodist Church, South 
Burlington, 2 p.m. $5. Info. 864-3516. 

MARION NESTLE: The award-winning author 
sparks attendees' appetites for knowledge in 
“Food Politics: A View From 2014.” See calendar 
spotlight. Classroom 3. Simpson Hall, Sterling 
College, Craftsbury Common, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
586-7711. 

UVM HISPANIC FORUM: SeeTHU.16, 10:30 a.m.- 

theater 

'COMEDY OF ERRORS': Two sets of Identical twins 
separated at birth wander the same city, creat- 
ing a colossal case of mistaken identities In this 
Shakespearean romp, Interpreted by Lost Nation 
Theater. Montpelier City Hall Auditorium. 8 p.m. 

Info, 229-0492. 

INTO THE WOODS': See WED.15. 

LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT': 
Themes of addiction and famil- 
ial dysfunction thread through 
Eugene O'Neill's Pulitzer Prize- 
winning drama, presented by the 
Parish Players. Eclipse Grange 


PRESENCE': The Valley 
Players stage Margot Lasher's drama 
about an elderly woman and her psychia- 
trist as they navigate the uncertain terrain of her 
dementia. Valley Players Theater, Waitsfield, 7:30 
p.m. $5. Info. 583-1674. 

'OCTOBER': See THU.16, 7:30 p.m. 

'SAUCY JACK & THE SPACE VIXENS': See THU.16. 


VERMONT VAUDEVILLE: The Northeast Kingdom 
troupe brings a unique combination of comedy, 
circus arts and music to What Goes Up... Hardwick 
Town House, 8 p.m. $5-15. Info. 472-1387. 

WAIT UNTIL DARK': A blind housewife and 
her neighbor struggle to hold their own In a 
cat-and-mouse game with a gang of con men in 
Frederick Knott's thriller. Haskell Free Library & 
Opera House, Derby Line, 7:30 p.m. $13-15. Info, 
748-2600. 

'WINNIE-THE-POOH': A.A. Milne's beloved bear 
and his pals come to life via puppets and live 
actors in thisSaints & Poets Production 
Company play. Off Center for the 
Dramatic Arts, Burlington, 7 p.m. 
$10-15. Info, 863-5966. 

words 

ARCHER MAYOR: See WED.15. 
Phoenix Books, Burlington, 7 p.m. 
$5. Info, 448-3350. 

FALL FOLIAGE BOOK SALE: 

ovM Bookworms thumb through thousands 

of page turners. Milne Community Room, 


m-6 p.m. 


e. Info. 


SAT.18 


activism 

THE CANVAS PEACE PROJECT A benefit for 
South Sudanese women and children features 
an art auction and a presentation by Lost Boy 
Gabriel Bol Deng. The Skinny Pancake, Burlington, 
6-9 p.m. Free. Info, 863-2345, ext. 6. 


bazaars 

COMMUNITY FLEA MARKET A wide array of sec- 
ondhand goods delights shoppers at this benefit 
for Elmore SPCA. Durkee St.. Plattsburgh. N Y, 9 


rugs display colors and patterns unique to the 
Middle East, Shelburne Town Hall, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Free. Info, info@orientalrugandcarpet.com. 
REDEEMED THRIFT SHOP FLEA MARKET & 

YARD SALE: Deal seekers sift through a treasure 
trove of items. Redeemed Thrift Shop. South 
Burlington, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info. 881-0277. 
RUMMAGE SALE: Bargain hunters scoop up 
take-home treasures. Unitarian Universalist 
Fellowship, Plattsburgh N.Y., 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. 
Info, 518-561-6920. 

RUMMAGE SALE: See FRI.17. 9:30 a.m.-noon. 

community 

ANOTHER WAY ARTS JAM: A day of arts, crarts, 
dancing and barbecue eats celebrates the com- 
munity center dedicated to providing alterna- 


Another Way, Montpelier. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 


CHARITY MASONIC LODGE OPEN HOUSE: Locals 
learn about the meeting place of Freemasons. 
Masonic Hall, Bradford, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 
222-4014. 

FEED MY STARVING CHILDREN MOBILEPACK: 

See FRI.17, 9 a.m.-6:30 p.m. 

conferences 

FRANKLIN COUNTY WOMEN'S WE CAN EXPO: 

An exploration of mentorship features seminars, 
panel discussions and keynoter Madeleine Kunin. 
See womenwecan.com for details. Bellows Free 
m-3p.m. Free. Info. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


RENEWABLE ENERGY CONFERENCE & E* 


VERMONT FRENCH CANADIAN GENEALOGICAL 
SOCIETY ANNUAL CONFERENCE: Ancestry lovers 
learn more about genetics, genealogy, the Filles 

vtgenlib.org for details. St John Vlanney Parish 
Hall. South Burlington, 8:30 a.m.-4 p.m. $15-20. 



dance 


AILEY II: The country’s top emerging dance 
talents bring the creative vision of the re- 
nowned Alvin Alley Dance Theater to the stage. 
Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 8 p.m. $29.75- 

of cutting-edge choreography comes alive with 
calendar spotlight. Flynn MainStage, Burlington, 
OPEN STUDIO: Local dancers take visitors around 


dance styles. Green Mountain Performing Arts, 
Waterbury, 1:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 244-8600. 
'SHROUD: TALES OF DIGITAL MASCULINITY': 
Technology figures prominently in new and 
repertory works by Mlddlebury College artist-in- 
residence Scotty Hardwig. Mahaney Center for 
the Arts, Middlebury College, 6:30-8 p.m. Free. 




BIKE JAM: Gearheads help low-income 




HIMALAYAN SINGING BOWLS: Limitless com- 





' GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 


fairs & festivals 


ARTOBERFEST: Ta 


featuring eye-catching art exhibits, local brews 
Waterbury Congregational Church, 4-10 p.m. S10. 






PEAK TO PEAK FESTIVAL: Family-friendly actlvi- 






film 

INDIGENOUS PEOPLES MOVIES: Films from 
ethnographer Ned Castle and award-winning 
filmmaker Matt Day explore basket-making, 
drumming, language and fellowship. ECHO Lake 
Aquarium and Science Center /Leahy Center for 
Lake Champlain, Burlington, 2 p.m. Free with 
admission, $10.50-13.50. Info, 877-324-6386, 
THE UNKNOWN' & THE UNHOLY THREE': 
Pianist Jeff Rapsis provides live accompani- 

legendary actor Lon Chaney. Cold-weather attire 
recommended, as building is unheated. Brandon 
Town Hall. 7 p.m. Free; donations accepted. Info, 
603-236-9237. 

THE SELFISH GIANT': Two working-class teens 
suffer tragic consequences after becoming 

Barnard's acclaimed coming-of-age drama. 

Dana Auditorium, Sunderland Language Center. 
Middlebury College. 3-4:30 & 8-9:30 p.m. Free. 

food & drink 

BARRE farmers MARKET: Crafters. bakers and 

Museum, Barre, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, barre- 
farmersmarket@gmail.com. 

BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: More than 90 
stands overflow with seasonal produce, flowers, 
artisan wares and prepared foods. Burlington 
City Hall Park, 8:30 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 
310-5172. 

BURLINGTON FOOD TOUR: Locavores sample 
the Queen City's finest cuisine on a scrump- 
tious stroll that stops at the Burlington Farmers 

Vineyard Tasting Room. Burlington, 12:30-3 p.m. 
$45. Info, 277-0180, burlingtonfoodtours@gmail. 

CALEDONIA FARMERS MARKET: Growers, craft- 
ers and entertainers gather weekly at outdoor 

Johnsbury, 9 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 592-3088. 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 
cheeses join farm-fresh produce, baked goods, 

growing season. 60 State Street. Montpelier. 9 


MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, 




BE FIRST 

down the mountain again. 

BE YOU AGAIN. THE RIGHT SPORTS MEDICINE 
PHYSICIAN CAN HELP. Our physicians provide 
comprehensive sports medicine care, no matter how 
complex the injury. Pat ients receive a course of treatment 
that's ideally suited for them, built around the most 
advanced options available — whether operative, 
non-operative or a combination of both. That’s what 
gets athletes back to the top of their game. 


To make an appointment, 
call 802-847-2663. 


Fletcher . 
Allen 
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SAT.18 « P.61 

MOUNT TOM FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 
garden-fresh crops, prepared foods and crafts 
set up shop for the morning. Parking lot. Mount 
Tom, Woodstock, 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
457-2070. 

NEWPORT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.15. 
NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET Foodies Stock 
up on local produce, garden plants, canned goods 
and handmade crafts. Taylor Park, St. Albans, 9 
a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 827-3157. 

NORWICH FARMERS MARKET Neighbors dis- 
cover fruits, veggies and other riches of the land 
offered alongside baked goods, crafts and live 
entertainment. Route 5 South, Norwich, 9 a.m,-l 
p.m. Free. Info, 384-7447. 

PITTSFORD FARMERS MARKET Homegrown 
produce complements maple products and 
artisan wares at this outdoor affair. Pittsford 
Congregational Church. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 
483-2829. 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: 

Downtown strollers find high-quality produce, 
fresh-cut flowers and artisan crafts within arms' 
reach. Depot Park, Rutland, 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. 
Info, 773-4813 or 353-0893. 

WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Local entertain- 
ment enlivens a bustling open-air market boast- 
ing extensive seasonal produce, prepared foods 
and artisan crafts. Mad River Green, Waitsfleld, 9 
a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 472-8027. 

WINE TASTING: NEW RELEASES OF COLUMBIA 
VALLEY SYRAH: Varietals from five Washington 
winemakers delight discerning palates. Trapp 
Family Lodge, Stowe, 4-6 p.m. Free; preregister. 
Info, 253-5742. 


games 

BORDER BOARD GAMES: Players of varying 
experience levels sit down to nontradftional 
board games, including Settlers of Catan and 
Carcassonne. Derby Line Village Hall. 5 p.m. Free. 
Info, trashvacuum@hotmail.com. 

health & fitness 

DEVELOPMENT OF A HEALTHY IMMUNE 
SYSTEM: Doctor Suzanne Humphries examines 
how breastfeeding, nutrition, vaccination and 
other medical choices Impact infant immunity. 

A panel discussion follows. Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center, Burlington, 1-5 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 626-6007. 

FAMILY HEALTH & FITNESS DAY: Tots and their 
parents celebrate well-being with an afternoon of 
yoga, massage, face painting healthy snacks and 
more. Greater Burlington YMCA. Burlington, noon- 
3 p.m. Free. Info, navigator@cvoeo.org. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF TAI CHI CHU AN: Beginners 
and seasoned practitioners alike explore the style 
of moving meditation passed down through the 
Tung family lineage. McClure MultlGenerational 
Center. Burlington, 9:30-11:45 a.m. $25. Info, 
453-3690. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.15. 9-10 a.m. 

SOUTHEAST ASIAN MARTIAL ARTS: Led by Pat 

Gagnon, students learn self-defense techniques 
used in the Kali and Krabi-Krabong disciplines. 2 
Wolves Holistic Center, Vergennes, 2-4 p.m. $25: 
preregister. Info. 870-0361. 


holidays 

MILTON HAUNTED FOREST: Tread with care! 
Thrills and chills await visitors on a spine-tingling 
trek through the woods. For ages 12 and up. 
Bombardier Recreation Park, Milton, 1-4 & 6-11 
p.m. $6-10. Info, communications.miltonpack43@ 
gmail.com. 

OOKY SPOOKY 5K RUN: Runners in Halloween 
garb hit the trial for a 5K benefitting the 
Committee on Temporary Shelter. Rock Point 
School, Burlington, registration. 8 a.m.: race. 

9 a.m. $10-15; $30 per family. Info, 863-1102. 
rockpoint.org 

TERROR IN THE FIELDS: See FRI.17. 


MANGA CLUB MEETING: Fans of Japanese comics 
in grades 6 and up bond over their common Inter- 
est. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 3-4 p.m. 
Free. Info, 878-6956. 

MEET LITTLE CRITTER: Kiddos get acquainted 
with the lovable character from Mercer Mayer's 
Little Critter children's book series. Crafts, 
activities and stories round out the day. Buttered 
Noodles, Williston. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 
764-1810. 

MILK TO CHEESE MAGIC: From farmyard to 
finished product, dairy lovers delve into the 
cheese-making process. Shelburne Farms. 11:30 
a.m. Regular farm admission, $5-8: free to mem- 
bers, Shelburne residents and kids under 3. Info, 


kids 

BREAK IT! MAKE IT! FAMILY WORKSHOP: Rachel 
Hooper helps tlnkerers ages 8 through 12 and 
their adult companions transform old toys and 
household junk into DIY creations. Generator, 
Burlington, 1:30-3:30 p.m. $22.50-25; preregister; 
limited space. Info, info@generatorvt.com. 
DROP-IN STORY TIME: Music and books Inspire a 
love of the arts in youngsters. Burnham Memorial 
Library, Colchester, 10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
2645660, 

FAMILY JELL-0 PRINTMAKING: Little ones and 
their parents create one-of-a-kind abstract 
prints with instructor Dasha Kalisz. Helen Day 
Art Center, Stowe, 9 a.m.-noon. $15 per adult/ 
child pair: $5 per additional family member. Info, 
253-8358. 

FREE WHEELIN': Budding artists ages 6 through 
12 work the wheel and transform clay into 
cups, bowlsand more. BCA Center, Burlington, 
1:30-3:30 p.m. $22.50-25 includes one fired and 
glazed piece: preregister. Info, 865-7166. 


985-8686. 

PRINTMAKING FOR FAMILIES: Guided by Alissa 
Faber, kids ages 7 through 12 and their parents 
transfer images onto paper using printing blocks 
crafted from household materials. ONE Arts 
Center, Burlington, 1-3 p.m. $25-30 per adult/child 
pair; $10 per additional guest. Info, oneartscollec- 
tive@gmail.com. 


of prey firsthand. Shelburne Farms, 1-1 
Regular farm admission, $5-8: free to members, 
Shelburne residents and kids under 3. Info, 


SPECIAL OLYMPICS YOUNG ATHLETES PROGRAM: 

See THU.17. the RehabGYM, Colchester, 9-10 a.m. 
Free: preregister; limited space. Info, 861-0280. 
S.S. TAYLOR: The local author presents her latest 
book 7Jie Expeditioners and the Secret of King 
Triton's Lair. A Q&A and a book signing follow. 
Phoenix Books. Burlington, 5 p.m. Free. Info, 
448-3350. 
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VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 
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Join us this winter for the most 
affordable skiing & riding in 
Northern VT and 1 ,000 acres 

% Jf 

of terrain that will leave you 
screaming for your momma. 


Purchase a Bash Badge and 
pay just $30 per full-day 
and $20 per half-day. 

SA Srmjijfai: 

•Smeorn urn m btom jjxozen 

jaaafluwi ai an aitf'jowH 


SMUGGLERS' NOTCH 

V-E-R-M-O-N-T” 

mtiexltum an MittmvBHieMa. 

America’s Family Resort" 


Buy early & SAVE! Prices increase after Halloween. 
1 .800.523.2754 • smuggs.com/skiride 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




= Oct 24*25*26 = 

FRI 12-6»SAT 9-6* SUN 10-4 


Fetitnring traditional, contemporary 
& country crafts, antiques A 
collectibles, fine art . furniture, 
gourmet specialties & much more! 


■■ SUN, OCT 26 ■ 

Vermont Public Television 
ANTIQUE APPRAISAL DAY! 


CVEXPO.ORG 

802.878.5545 

VTCRAFTS.COM 

802.879.6837 


MAY NOT BE COMBINED WITH OTHER DISCOUNTS 

$1 OFF COUPON 


2 shows for 1 admission! 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY EXPOSITION • ESSEX JUNCTION, VT 


5 


S 
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3S9- Q/KaAim 'Eoyj& SitA/Aday- 93affl 

Saturday, November 8, Elks Club, Burlington 

Cocktails at 6:00, followed by a superb meal, 
birthday program and guest speaker 


§Jk 


Dr. Zacharie J. Clements 

U.S. Marine, Professional Speaker 
Former full-professor at UVM 
Author of Truisms, Laughter and 
Contemplation for Road Warriors 


Music & Dancing with 2 Guys DJ Service 


$35 Per Person • Ticket Deadline: October 31 
All are welcome. 

You do not need to have served in the military to attend 


For tickets call: Jim Chase 802-527-0940, Jay Miller 802-893-3829, 
Bill Loney 802-862-2058 or Herb Drew 802-863-3536 


f 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


JAMES MARSH 

PROFESSOR-AT-LARGE 



Howard Dean 

Founder, Democracy for America 

Former Governor of Vermont 

Former Chairman of the Democratic National Committee 


COMMUNITY AS A 
FOUNDATION FOR CHANGE 


Tuesday, October 21 • 5:00PM 

Billings Center • 48 University Place, Burlington 
Free and open to the public t 


For more information, call Bess Malson-Huddle 
at the UVM President’s Office: (802) 658-0462, 
or visit uvm.edu/president/marsh/ 



To request accommodations such as seating, interpreting, etc. tor this event please contact 
Conference and Event Services at conterencesSuvm.edu or 802-656-5665 In advance of the event. 


words 

AN EVENING OF STORYTELLING: Wordsmiths 

FALL FOLIAGE BOOK SALE: See FRI.17, 10 am- 


SUN. 19 


activism 

ROOTS OF INJUSTICE. SEEDS OF CHANGE: An 



agriculture 

INDOOR GARDENING: Master gardener Peter 
Burke teaches locavores how to grow and har- 






film 

INDIGENOUS PEOPLES MOVIES: SeeSAT.18. 
OLAFUR ELIAS SON: SPACE IS PROCESS': 

Shot over five years, Henrik Lundo and Jacob 
Jorgensen's documentary provides Insight Into 
the creative process of the acclaimed Danish- 
Icelandic installation artist. Reading Public 
Library. 2 p.m. Free; preregister: limited space. 

PYGMALION': Rick Winston presents the 1938 
Academy Award-winning adaptation or George 
Bernard Shaw's eponymous play. A O&A and dis- 
cussion follow. Chandler Gallery. Randolph, recep- 
tion, 5:15 p.m.; screening, 6 p.m. S9. Info, 431-0204. 

food & drink 

PANCAKE BREAKFAST: Bring on the syrup! 
Neighbors catch up over stacks of flapjacks and 
eggs and sausage. Grace Methodist Church, Essex 
Junction. 8:30 & 10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 878-5923. 

health & fitness 



holidays 

HALLOWEEN COSTUME MAKING FOR FAMILIES: 

A witch, a dragon, a ghost or an angel? 
Youngsters and their parents transform their 

ONE Arts Center, Burlington, to a.m.-l p.m. $25 
per family: free for members: preregister. Info, 


Wei Is. 1-4 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 223-7222. 
bazaars 



Company tours round out the afternoon. Vintage 
inspired LifestyleMarkeqdace. Burlington, noon- 


HAUNTED HORNS: A BRASS QUINTET 
HALLOWEEN FAMILY CONCERT: Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra musicians perform a 
program featuring Anthony Plog's Animal Ditties 
and a costume parade. Concert Hall, Mahaney 
Center for the Arts. Middlebury College. 2-3:30 
p.m. $6-8: $20 per family up to five members. 




CHAMPLAIN VALLEY OUILT GUILD Ql 


dance 



HIDDEN SPACES. UNIQUE PLACES: Architecture 

ing a rarely visited 1960s fallout shelter. Meet at 
the Carriage Barn Visitor Center. Marsh-Billings- 
Rockefeller National Historical Park. Woodstock. 

preregister. Info. 457-3368. ext. 22. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: LAKEVIEW 
CEMETERY: Paranormal authority Thea Lewis 
leads a grave adventure through historic head- 
stones. Parking available at Burlington High 
School. Lakeview Cemetery, Burlington, 8 p.m. 
Meet at Louisa Howard Chapel 10 minutes before 
start time. $15: preregister. Info, 863-5966. 

VERMONT SKI AND SNOWBOARD MUSEUM 
HALL OF FAME INDUCTIONS: Jim Galanes, Mike 

and Betsy Shaw are recognized for their success 
on the slopes. Spruce Peak Performing Arts 
Center, Stowe Mountain Resort. 4-7:30 p.m. $65. 


kids 


FUN WITH APPLES: Kiddos ages 3 and up and 
their adult companions make sweet and savory 
recipes that showcase the versatility of fall's 
favorite fruit City Market/Onion River Co-op, 

citymarketcoop. Info. 861-9700. 

RUSSIAN PLAY TIME WITH NATASHA: 


Info. 764-1810. 

SHREK. THE MUSICAL' AUDITIONS: Aspiring 





language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez- 
vous frangais? Speakers practice the tongue at a 
casual drop-in chat. Local History Room, Fletcher 
Free Library. Burlington. 4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT S 


ARLO GUTHRIE: Raised on a steady 
diet of storytelling and social 
justice. Woody Guthrie's son 
takes the stage in a solo show. 

Barre Opera House, 7 p.m. $25- 
46. Info, 476-8188. 

ART HERTTUA: The jazz guitar- 
ist entertains diners as part of 
the Sunday Brunch Music Series. 
Healthy Living Market & Cafe, South 
Burlington, 11 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 


bluegrass gets audience members to their feet 
as part of the Westford Music Series. United 
Church of Westford. 4-5 p.m. Donations. Info, 



'LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO 
NIGHT: See FRI.17. 2 pan. 

THE MET: LIVE IN HD SERIES: 

See SAT.18, Paramount Theatre. 

1 Rutland. 12:55 p.m. $20. Info. 
775-0903. 

'OCTOBER': See THU.16, 7:30 p.m. 

'SAUCY JACK & THE SPACE VIXENS': See 

THU.16, 8 p.m. 

VANYA AND SONIA AND MASHA AND SPIKE': 

See WED.15, 2 p.m. 

WINNIE-THE-POOH': See FRI.17. 2 p.m. 


NOW PLAYING NEWPORT' MUSIC SERIES: 

Newport Area Community Orchestra's wind 
septet interprets works by Mozart, Gershwin and 
others In a spirited show. St Mark's Episcopal 
Church, Newport 4-5 p.m. $5 suggested dona- 
tion. Info, 334-7365. 

RICHARD WOOD & GORDON BELSHER: Hailing 
from Prince Edward Island, the fiddle-guitar 
duo delivers an evening of traditional Canadian 
tunes. Haskell Free Library & Opera House, Derby 
Line. 7:30 p.m. $20. Info. 873-3022. 

SIAN PHILLIPS & FRIENDS: Joined by local musi- 
cians and dogger Ann Whiting, the Welsh fiddler 
treats music lovers to an evening of traditional 
tunes. The Woodbury Strings fiddle club opens. 
North End Studio A, Burlington, 7 p.m. $12-15; 
free for kids 12 and under. Info, 223-8945. 

'THE SINGER'S ART CONCERT SERIES: Rising 
opera stars Christopher Colmenero and Geoffrey 
Penar return to their musical roots for an after- 
noon of art songs, arias and duets. College Street 
Congregational Church. Burlington, 4 p.m. $20. 
Info, 863-5966. 

outdoors 

AUTUMN WAGON RIDE WEEKEND: See SAT.18. 
MOUNT ABRAHAM HIKE: A moderate trek to 
the summit culminates in 360-degree views. 
Contact trip leader for details. Mount Abraham, 
Bristol. 9 a.m. Free; preregister; limited space. 
Info. 658-2104. 


MON. 20 

LIFE DRAWING: Artists use their own materials 
to interpret the poses of a live model. BCA Center. 
Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. $6-8. Info. 865-7166. 

community 

PUBLIC HEARING: The Williston Selectboard 
hosts a meeting about proposed amendments 
to the sewer allocation ordinance. Meeting 
Room, Williston Town Hall. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
878-0919. 

dance 

EASY INTERNATIONAL FOLK-STYLE DANCING: 

Folks of all experience levels form a circle, where 
they learn ancient and modern vll lage dances. 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue, Burlington, 4-5:15 p.m. 
Free. Info. 978-424-7968. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See 

film 

CONFLICT RESOLUTION MOVIE NIGHT. Burning 
Bridges inspires a conversation about the use of 
restorative practices as a method for resolving 
disputes. Davis Center, UVM, Burlington, 6-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 656-9405. 


sports 

CASTLETON FALL HARVEST HALF MARATHON 

& FUN RUN: Runners go the distance with 
members of the Castleton State College women's 
basketball and softball programs. Castleton 
State College, registration. 8 ajn.; race, 9 a.m. 
$25-70. Info. 468-1468. 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: See WED.15. Montpelier 
Recreation Department 3-6 p.m. $5. Info, bm- 
floorhockey@gmail.com. 

SMUGGLERS' NOTCH TRAIL RACE SERIES: 
Athletes of al I ages go for gold on the resort's 
cross-country trails. Proceeds benefit local 
charities. Donations of nonperishable goods and 
gently used sneakers are accepted. Smugglers’ 
Notch Resort Jeffersonville, fun run. 9:30 a.m. : 
4K and 8K, 10 a.m. $10-25; free for kids 7 and 
under. Info, 644-1173. 

'THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SOUND AS 
MEDICINE': From the harp and didgeridoo to 
Tibetan singing bowls, presenters explore the 
therapeutic qualities of sound. A book signing, 
reception and after-party follow. Dibden Center 
for the Arts. Johnson State College, 1-5:45 p.m. 
$8-40. Info, emckusick@gmail.com. 


games 

AFTER-SCHOOL GAMES: Players In grades 3 and 
up swap trading cards or chal lenge each other 
to one of the library's games. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library. Williston, 3-4 p.m. Free. Info. 
878-4918. 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.15, 7 p.m. 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 
a meeting of the minds. Lobby, Hotel Vermont. 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 651-5012. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

BEGINNER TAI CHI FOR HEALTH & BALANCE: A 

weekly class welcomes students of al I fitness lev- 
els for warm-ups. form practice and meditation. 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue, Burlington, 5:15-7 p.m. 
$25 for entire series. Info, 978-424-7968. 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft 
Larken Bunce. Guido Mase and students from the 
Vermont Center for Integrative Herbalism evalu- 
ate Individual constitutions and health condi- 
tions. City Market/Onion River Co-op, Burlington, 
4-8 p.m. Free; preregister; limited space. Info, 
info@vtherbcenter.org. 
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CVMC CARE 


We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 

Get 

in. Get out. Get Well. 


802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 



^ Central Vermont Medical Center 

^ W Central to Your Well Being / cvmc.org 


Redesigned. Reimagined. 
And finally revealed. 

Nothing was overlooked in the complete redesign of the Volvo XC60, 
inside or out Introductions include all-new sport seats, and Adaptive 
Digital Display, a new body design and innovative safety technologies, 
just to name a few. 

THE COMPLETELY REIMAGINED VOLVO XC60. 


Almartin Volvo 
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HAVN1B HAPPEWmaS 

AT SHELBURNE MUSEUM 

mSMICD If rw"n=*v..i,, 

Join us for our annual Halloween extravaganza! 

Sunday, October 26 
io a.m. - 1 p.m. 



lp m -4 pm 

Free event 
for the whole family 


| | AT Myers JBaytk | 


3 77 Pine street, Burlington 
802-309-9151 



GESHE SOEPA: The Buddhist monk offers 



TUE.21 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT S 





25% Off Sf orewide 


ORNAMENTS 
Buy 6 
get the 7 th 
FREE! 


Saturday, October 18 at 8 pm, 
MainStage 


calendar 



Join us for the 

Anniversay Open House 

Saturday, November 1st, 9:30 am to 3:30 pm 

Get great deals on services and products, enjoy exciting product 
demos from industry representatives and win one of raffle prizes. 


SPECIALS: 


COMPLIMENTARY DURING 

BOTOX only $10/unit for 


OPEN HOUSE ONLY: 

up to 30 units* 


Lunch-time facial peel 

20% off ALL Products and 


Chair massage 



Laser Hair Removal spot testing 

Removal packages 




MD Cosmetics 

Medical Spa 


Staniford 

farms 





film 


PRO JECT WILD THIN6': Father and filmmaker 



RAISING OF AMERICA 1 CONVERSATIONS: A pre- 



and more. Film House, Main Street Landing 
Performing Arts Center. Burlington, 5:30-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 730-4732. 



WED. 22 







SUMO BOTS: ROBOTICS CLUB: See WED.15. 
WORLD MUSIC CHOIR: See WED.1S. 


language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH LESSONS: See 


INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.15. 
ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Parla Itallano? 




politics 

seminars 

ASTROLOGY CLASS: Suzan St. John leads an 



FINANCIAL WORKSHOP: TAKE STOCK IN THE 
MARKET: Participants get money-wise under 

Room 101, Montpelier High School. 6:30-8 p.m. 


sports 

ENVIRONMENTAL & HEALTH SCIENCES 
SPEAKER SERIES: Norwich University profes- 
sor Elizabeth Wuorlne presents "Laboratory 
Techniques to Evaluate the Connection Betweer 
Exercise, Hunger and Energy Intake." Room 207, 
Bentley Hall, Johnson State College, 4-5:15 p.m. 

PEACE & JUSTICE LECTURE SERIES: Panelists 
Omekongo Dibinga, Vince Thomas, Sasha 
Lezhnev and Annie Callaway present differ- 
ent perspectives on conflict minerals and 
the Congo. Room 101, Cheray Science Hall, St. 
Michael's College, Colchester. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 

PEACE CORPS DISCUSSION: Former Vermont 
governor Howard Dean moderates a conver- 
sation about the volunteer program's role in 
international development Room 216, Living/ 
Learning Center. UVM, Burlington, 6:30 p.m. 





Montpelier Moonlight Madness^ 


Thursday, October 16, 6-9 pm 

Super sales throughout downtown! 


contemporary metal prints 1 20"o u,/ 6 9 1 


Woodburu Mountain Tous 

VMWUi I 

KrPl i re il ■ 24 State Street Montpelier • 223-4272 • woodburymountaintoys.com 



artwalk 

downtown montpelier 

Montpelier Fall Art Walk 

Friday, October 17, 4-8 pm 



artsfest 


downtown montpelier 

Montpelier Arts Festival 

Saturday, October 18, 4-8 pm 

The arts celebration continues showcas- 
ing Central VT art in unique downtown 
locations, as well as a food truck rally, 
craft beer bar and performance art. 

More details: 

^ facebook.com/Montpelierfllive 







) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS ANC 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


0: ADOBE LIGHTROOM: 




Magical Creatures. Holiday Girts. 

Middtebury Studio School. T 
Mill St., lower level. Middlebury. 
Info: Barbara Nelson, 247-3702, 
ewaldewald@aol.com, 

SOCIAL PAINTING PARTIES: 


burlington city 
arts 

BC A 

Call 865-71 66 lor into 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 




FRANKEN-CRITTERS: M 




SILKSCREENING: Tc 




coaching 






st: $30/person. Location: 
Inspired Lifestyle 
Jlace. ISO Flynn A ve.. 


PAINTING FURNITURE Wl 




= CLASS PHOTOS ♦ MORE INFO ONLINE S 



culinary 


If diabetes, cancer, arthritis or 


Info: 342-2946, beth.perera® 




B-TRU DANCE AT HONEST YOGA: 

Ballet & Pointe dance. Danielle 


Danielle teaches a Hip-Hop 

end of May at SBHS. Cost: $50/ 

150 Dorset St., Blue Malt S. 
Burlington. Info: 497-0136. 

DANCE STUDIO SALSAUNA: 

266 Pine St.. Burlington. Info: 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




LEARN TO DANCE W / A 


Club, 20 Crowley St„ Burlington. 
Info: First Step Donee. S96-6757, 




f FAMILIES NEEDED FOR RESEARCH STUDY 


3 2nd Annual 


SHOW 

i Beulah, dftlsmhf 

■V IMIHH Mf.lW I P.ll» -71 


2014 
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classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR A 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS At 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


healing arts 


drumming 


08 Flynn Ave., suit 
Info: 999-4255. 


St., Burlington. Info: 652-4548, 

MONOLOGUE BOOT CAMP: 




Cost: S 125/6 weeks. Location: 




p.m. Cost: $175/6-hour class. 
Location: Pinecliff Alpaca Farm. 

Reiki. Kelly McDermott-Burns. 
746-8834, kelly@heartsongreiki. 

ANCESTORS: Tills Is an introduc- 
Ancestors. Participants will learn 




history 

TURMOIL IN THE MODERN 








Two Funding Opportunities 
for VT Small Businesses 


NEW THIS YEAR! Vermont EPSCoR Pilot Projects 

ration to Climate Change in the Lake Champlain 


Vermont EPSCoR Small Business Innovation 
Research / Small Business Technology Transfer 
(SBIR/STTR) Phase (0) 


) federal SBIR/STTRpr 


VTIFF.ORG 


VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 


TECHJAMVT.COM 


Call for Proposals 


HOW 00 YOU DE-PROGRAMME A TEENAGER? 

WEBJUNKIE 


Is Internet 
Addiction 
Real? 

The Chinese government thinks so. 

It’s set up rehab centers around the 
country to treat teens who prefer 
the online world to the real one. 

A new documentary, Web Junkie, 
intimately chronicles the treatment 
process at a facility in Beijing. 

The Vermont International Film Festival hosts a 
free screening of Web Junkie at the Vermont 
Tech Jam on Friday, October 24, 3 p.m. in 242 Main 
at Memorial Auditorium in Burlington. 

The film is followed by a panel discussion with 
gamers and mental health professionals from 
Champlain College. 


VTIFF 


VERMONT 

TECHMJHM 


RACC 

epscor «3S usssar 


CATAMOUNT OUTDOOR 
FAMILY CENTER, WfLLISTON 

4 * 

HAvKTep ^ 
PUREST - 

EVENINS SHOWS | CHILDREMS MATINEE 

October 23rd-25th I October 25tli - 59 

-One weekend only! | 


ADVANCED TICKETS ONLY/ Buy your ticks at 

THEHAONTEDEOREST.ORS 

or purchase at jhe Alpine Shop on Williston l^oad. South Burlirgton 
or Buttered Noodles on harvest Lane.wiliston 


Jo volunteer, contact katie: 

802.238.0923 or katiesjhekauntedforest.org 


SPECIAL THANKS TO SEVEN DAYS . < yw-' l "' 4 . : \rs 

&%§i9 @ 

&—■ aS* @ £gr. ‘ 
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classes 








Join us for 

THE POINT’S 
HARVEST CONCERT 


From Leeds England, 

Scars on 45 

headline 


. merchants <" 

BANK 


^104.7 & 93.3 BURLINGTON 

104.7 & 100.3 MONTPELIER 
95.7 THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM 
103.1 & 107.7 THE UPPER VALLEY 
AND NOW AT 93.7! 


Independent Radio 


music 



The Gray Lady 

Natalie Merchant talks about finding her voice and aging gracefully 


BY DAN BOLLES 

I t’s taken Natalie Merchant nearly a lifetime to 
find her voice. That may come as a surprise to 
those who have followed the singer’s long career. 
Whether performing solo or as front woman for the 
acclaimed 1980s rock band 10,000 Maniacs, Merchant 
has long possessed one of the most distinctive voices 
in pop music. But according to her, she 
only recently discovered the artistic 
voice she has spent a career seeking. 

Earlier this year, Merchant, 50, 
released her sixth studio album. The 
self-titled solo record is her first col- 
lection of original material in 14 years. 

It follows a 2010 release, Leave Your 
Sleep, composed of interpretations of 
19th- and 20th-century American and 
British poetry about childhood. While 
that record found the singer collabo- 
rating with more than 100 other musicians, her latest 
was crafted on a far smaller scale. It’s a deeply moving 
work that stands as her most intimate and personal to 
date, its title implying that Natalie Merchant has found 
her voice and perhaps even herself. 

Seven Days spoke with Merchant by phone in ad- 
vance of her performance at the Flynn MainStage in 
Burlington on Tuesday, October 21. 

SEVEN DAYS: After some 30-plus years of making 
records, why self-title this one? 

NATALIE MERCHANT: I wanted to differentiate it 
from the last couple of projects. I wanted people to 


know that this was all original material. People talk 
about finding your voice as a writer. And writers are 
lucky; they just have to rely upon themselves to estab- 
lish a voice. But when you’re a recording artist, you 
have to learn to channel your vision through other mu- 
sicians, through collaboration. And that’s something 
I feel like I finally figured out how to 
do, after Leave Your Sleep and working 
with something like 130 musicians. I 
felt like this album was an expression 
of what I had to say in a way that I 
truly wanted to say it. 

SD: So you're saying you're just now 
finding the voice you’ve been look- 
ing for after all these years? 

NM: I am. I think it just comes with 34 
years of experience. It takes a longtime 
and a lot of trial and error, learning 
from your mistakes. You have to be adventuresome. And 
that happens as an artisan or technician or whatever it 
is I am, but also as a person. I’d like to be able to claim 
a little bit of self-knowledge at this point. That’s the 
benefit of being old. 

SD: Did working with so many different and differ- 
ent types of musicians on Leave Your Sleep help 
shape how you approached the new record? 

NM: Definitely. It took over a year to record Leave Your 
Sleep. And through that process we kept commenting 
that going back to a more traditional record with, say, 
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six musicians was going to feel like the easiest project 
I've ever done. And it did! 

SD: You've said that you learned a lot about 
songwriting from doing Leave Your Sleep. What, 
specifically? 

NM: Subtle things. Subject matter and voice. Also 
simplicity. A technique that I've used for years is the 
first-person voice, stepping outside of the characters in 
my songs. I did a lot of that on this record. Sometimes 
I created characters and then spoke to them, had 
dialogues with them that became the lyrics. 

The main thing I learned with Leave Your Sleep was 
how to color the lyrics after they’d been written. That 
was a different approach, because I’d always worked 
in the opposite direction. I’d always written the music 
first, then the lyrics. So I experimented with that on 
this record, writing poems that transferred to music. I 
would interpret them four or five different ways before 
I settled on one approach. 

SD: Many of the songs on the new record were writ- 
ten over the course of the last 14 years. Have the 
meanings of those older songs changed for you 

NM: The oldest song on the record is “The End.” And 
sadly, nothing’s changed. That’s a song that I wrote 
about people who have been displaced by war. It’s 
about what's happening in Iraq and Syria and about a 
dozen other countries right now that makes up the 47 
million displaced people who exist in the world right 
now. So I think I write about themes that are pretty 
eternal, cyclical. The specific characters that I might 
write about don’t really matter as much as the theme 
itself. 

SD: You've spoken quite candidly about being an 
older woman in the music industry and how aging 
in that business is much different from aging as a 
man. What are some of the ways you've approached 
that challenge? 

NM: Just by getting older, really, which is an inevitable 
and natural consequence of being alive. You become a 
subject of ridicule as a female musician or an actress. So 
just allowing myself to have gray hair. Even Nonesuch, 
which is an extremely progressive record label, when 
I walked in with my gray hair — they hadn’t seen me 
in years, and consciously wanted to embrace me as an 
older woman — and they said, “Is this a final decision?” 
[Laughs] And I said, “Well, you have Emmylou Harris 
on your label.” But other than Emmylou Harris and 
Patti Smith and me, I’m hard-pressed to think of many 
other female musicians who have dared to be gray. I’ve 
had a few female musicians approach me and say that’s 
extremely brave. Or foolish. They can’t decide. ® 

INFO 

Stage In Burlington. $39.25-63.25. nynntix.org 
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Going to the 
Chapel(s) 

One damn thing. 

That's what jeff tweedy told 
Middlebury-bom indie folk group 
alpenglow when the band met the wilco 
front man after they played a gig in 
Chicago with lucius and Tweedy's son 
spencer tweedy's band, the blisters. One. 
Damn. Thing. 

Don’t move to Brooklyn. 

So what did Alpenglow do with this 
sage advice from one of America’s most 
beloved and influential songwriters? 

“We disobeyed the Godfather,” says 
Alpenglow cofounder graeme daubert in 
a recent phone conversation with Seven 
Days. From Brooklyn. Where the band 

One damn thing, Alpenglow! 

"I don’t know how sincere he was 
being,” says Daubert. He points out that 
the headlining band that night, Lucius, 
hails from Brooklyn and is about as 
Brooklyn-y as a Brooklyn band can get. 
“So I don’t know how seriously I should 
take him.” 

Clearly, they didn’t take Tweedy’s 
perhaps tongue-in-cheek advice very 
seriously at all. However, it seems the 
group is settling in nicely. 

“I think everyone has been pretty 
happy with the decision,” Daubert says. 


“We miss Burlington and might like 
living there more than we like living 
here. But we’ve met some really helpful 
people here.” 

Daubert hints at new studio 
material in the works, but he's more 
interested in talking about a more 
immediate endeavor — namely, the 
band’s upcoming Chapel Tour. The five- 
date run of shows this week will see 
Alpenglow visit chapels and churches 
in Vermont and New Hampshire before 
winding up back in Brooklyn. 

The first stop is this Friday, October 
17, at the Mead Memorial Chapel in 
Middlebury, where the band recorded 
its stunning 2013 debut EP, Solitude. 
During those same sessions, the band 
also recorded another EP, Chapel, 
whose release was intended to coincide 
with the Chapel Tour. Daubert notes 
that, while a number of copies will be 
available at the chapel shows, the full 
run of records won't be ready until mid- 
November. 

We’ve yet to hear the EP, but based 
on our conversation with Daubert, it 
seems safe to expect more of the stark, 
haunting low ANTHEM-esque fare that 



I defined Solitude. In fact, producer and 
5 engineer jesse lauter, who worked with 
8 the Low Anthem on Oh My God, Charlie 
| Darwin (2008) and Smart Flesh (2011), 
g mixed the Chapel EP. 

* “We had some very special shows 
early on at Mead Chapel,” says Daubert. 
“That’s where we first began to 
understand there was something about 
our sound, especially in that setting, 
that people latched on to and [that] 
made people want to be quiet. 

“I think our music breathes in 
a certain way with a reverence to 
stillness," Daubert continues. “I think 
people are looking for that kind of thing, 
something that will let them breathe for 
a little while.” 

Daubert adds that the Chapel Tour 
and the new EP will together serve as 
something of a close to the Vermont 
chapter of the Alpenglow story. While 
he’s reluctant to delve into specifics, 
he explains that the band’s sound is 
evolving, in part owing to the recent 
change of scenery. 

“Context is so important in terms 
of the music we make, and we feel like 
our old songs are very connected to 
Vermont,” Daubert says. “So we’ve been 
envisioning this tour as a chance to say 
good-bye to that time.” 

He explains that Alpenglow is 
moving to a more focused, song-centric 
style of writing, as opposed to the lush 
suites and meandering movements of 
their earlier work. Audiences at the 
Chapel Tour shows should hear a hint 
of that lean new direction, Daubert says. 

“We’re becoming a hardcore band,” 
he jokes. “We’re trying to play as many 
30-second songs as we can before the 

Following the Mead Chapel show, 
Alpenglow will stop at the Waterbury 
Congregational Church on Saturday, 
October 18; the First Unitarian 
Universalist Society in Burlington on 
Sunday, October 19; and the Sumner 
Knight and Family Memorial Chapel in 
Keene, N.H., on Monday, October 20. 
The tour wraps up at the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society Brooklyn on 
Friday, October 24. For more info, visit 
alpenglowmusic.com. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow QDanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Find Your 
Dream Job 


Brian did! 


Last year, I was living in Pleasanton, 
California, and was thinking about 
moving to Vermont. I was looking 
online for jobs and saw a posting for 
the Tech Jam. Since i was attempting 
to move from so far away, I figured it 
would be best if I could meet in-person 
with potential employers in Vermont 
instead of being an anonymous resume 
submitted from across the country. 


“I attribute my successful 
job search and relocation 
to Vermont directly to 
the Tech Jam.” 



In the days leading up to the Tech Jam, 

I began researching companies on sites 
like Glassdoor and Linkedln. I made a 
list of ones that seemed well regarded 
and seemed to be pursuing technologies 
and ideas I was interested in. At the 
event, I spoke to pretty much everyone, 
but waited to get comfortable with 
"selling myself" before speaking with 
representatives from companies I was 
highly interested in. 

After the Tech Jam, I was hired as 
a software engineer at Middlebury 
Interactive Languages. 

I attribute my successful job search 
and relocation to Vermont directly to 
the Tech Jam. I received many useful 
leads and opportunities to get past 
the initial introduction and proceed to 
interviewing, which in my experience 
has been the most difficult part of 
job seeking. 
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BiteTorrent 

colin clary has a new band. Because 
when does Colin Clary not have a new 

I’m kidding. Sort of. But Clary, who 
is about half a degree removed from 
practically every band in town, does 
indeed have a new group, colin and the 
clarys, which he will unveil at a show 
at the BCA Center in Burlington this 
Thursday, October 16. The band also 
includes former guppyboys jeff baron 
(guitar) and chris ziter (keys), fellow 
smitten oavid zacharis on bass, and 
drummer michael bradshaw — the last of 
whom is a Seven Days employee. 

In a recent email, Clary writes that 
the new band is a more low-key outlet 
for his solo material than his main gigs 


with the Smittens and 
bedroom-pop duo lets 
whisper. “It is basically 
my stress-free, fun-to- 
play-for-the-sake-of- 
playing band,” he informs 
us. He adds that the 
group’s material is mostly 
composed of Clary songs 
that until recently were 
only played in the confines 
of Clary’s bedroom but 
that have taken on new 
life with a little help from 
his friends. To paraphrase: 
Yow! 

To help celebrate 
the new group, Clary 
has enlisted a few of his 
favorite local and formerly 
local bands for the show, 
including spectral-pop 
duo pours, prodigal 
garage-psych duo the 
vacant lots — playing 
their first VT date in about 
a year, BTW — and Clary’s 
brother ryan clary, who 
will be spinning and scratching as dj 

Oh, one more thing: Clary adds 
that his new group has a policy of 
“only playing at a reasonable hour.” 

That means that Colin and the Clarys, 
while technically the headlining band, 
will play first. Because even eternally 
youthful indie rockers need a good 
night’s sleep. 


If you drop by Radio Bean in Burlington 
on a Monday evening for the next 
couple of months, you may be surprised 
to find that the cozy cafe is no longer 
running its weekly open mic, one of 
the longest-running and most popular 
such events in town. Given that the 
Bean’s open mic has helped more local 



musicians get their starts than we could 
possibly count, that’s kind of a big deal. 

In a recent email. Bean music guru 
joe adler confirms that the Monday 
open mic has been taken off the 
schedule. But fret not, newbies. Adler 
tells us the open mic will return in 
January with a new, streamlined format. 
Stay tuned. And in the meantime, maybe 
drop by andy lugo's equally long-lived 
Wednesday open mic at Manhattan 
Pizza & Pub in Burlington. 


Fans of local hip-hop, take note. 
There’s a nifty little showcase on tap 
at the Monkey House in Winooski 
this Saturday, October 18. The lineup 
features high-minded Jenke Arts 
recording act bless the child, former 

MANIFEST NEXTO ME MC ENEMY SELF, and a 

pair of Montpelier-based acts, miranda 
writes and boomslang. That last outfit 
is close to releasing a new album on 
state & main records, which my reliable 
— if maybe a smidgen biased — Golden 
Dome sources tell me is going to be, in 
serious critical parlance, the shit. 


Last but not least, I've been sitting on a 
major piece of news for the past several 
months concerning the local comedy 
scene, and it’s killing me not to be able 
to share it. I’m happy to report that in 
next week’s column, I’ll do exactly that. 
And trust me, this one is gonna be a 
game changer. 

In the meantime, get a taste of young 
local comedic talents at Zen Lounge in 
Burlington this Saturday, October 18. 
Hosted by regi b, the showcase features 
a handful of the area’s more promising 
up-and-comers, including grant robin, 
Caleb aguiar, nicole sisk and headliner 
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Death Becomes Him The grandnephew of jazz pianist Alice Coltrane and her husband, iconic saxophonist John Coltrane, flying lotus — aka Steven Ellison 
— proves the apple doesn’t fall tar from the (family) tree. The rapper and producer is renowned for poignant, provocative wordplay couched in an avant-garde fusion of hip-hop 
and experimental electronic music. This transcendent approach is evident on his stunning 2014 album. You’re Dead! The star-studded rumination on death features appearances 
from Kendrick Lamar, Snoop Dogg and Herbie Hancock, among others. Touring in support of that record, Flying Lotus plays the Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington on 
Friday, October 18. Jazz bassist/vocalist thundercat opens. 
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Barbacoa, 

Italian Medallion 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 



For reasons we can’t quite explain, surf 
music has recently experienced a minor 
renaissance in Vermont. But long before 
local bands such as the High Breaks, the 
Concrete Rivals and the Tsunamibots 
began wading in those waters, Bill Mullins 
reigned as the local king of the surf guitar. 
His band, Barbacoa, has been shooting 
the curl in Burlington with a slick 


instrumental brand of self-described “surf 
noir” since the 1990s. As the band’s latest 
record, Italian Medallion, proves, there’s 
still no one who does surf rock better. 

Though Italian Medallion is billed as 
a Barbacoa record, in truth, it’s a Mullins 
solo project. Live, the band typically 
features the talents of drummer Jeremy 
Frederick, guitarist Lowell Thompson and 
bassist Kirk Flanagan. But for this record, 
Mullins handles everything himself, from 
the classic boom bat-bat surf backbeat 
to the rumbling low end to the buoyant 
rhythm guitar that floats his stinging 
lead licks. Each of the record’s 15 tracks 
is a Mullins original, making the album 
the most comprehensive showcase of 
Mullins’ prodigious talents to date — and 
that includes his excellent 2010 self-titled 
solo record. Simply put, ain’t nobody plays 
guitar like Bill Mullins. 

As referenced earlier, Barbacoa trade 
in a vein of surf rock they refer to as surf 
noir. Mullins surely takes cues from genre 
originator Dick Dale, as is evident in his 
immaculate technique. But his spooky 
compositional style is equally informed by 
the likes of spaghetti western composer 
Ennio Morricone and the campy spy and 
surf themes of 1960s TV shows “The 
Munsters” and “Batman." There is a retro 


The Steve Blair 
Septet, Ostinato 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Steve Blair is one of the most 
accomplished and well-respected jazz 
guitarists in Vermont. He has toured the 
world and played on records with the 
likes of Will Patton, Science Fixion and 
his own fusion project, Freefall. Blair, who 
currently serves as the director of jazz 
studies at Johnson State College is, in no 
uncertain terms, a monster player. 

On his new record with the Steve 
Blair Septet, Ostinato , he undoubtedly 
showcases his prodigious chops. But 
given that this is a follow-up to that 
band’s 2006 album, Momentum, which 
at times felt more academic than artistic, 
the question is really whether Blair can 
translate his technical gifts and profound 
genre knowledge into a work that compels 
not just with musical science, but with 
soul. More often than not, the answer is a 
resounding yes. 

Blair’s stated influences comprise an 
unlikely, if not exactly motley, crew. The 
guitarist and bandleader takes cues from 



obvious figures such as jazz great chick 
Corea. But he’s equally informed by the 
likes of jazz rockers Steely Dan, guitar 
god Jeff Beck and classical composer 
Igor Stravinsky. Indeed, elements of each 
of those disparate inspirations can be 
found, to various degrees, throughout the 
record. Blair manages to corral his varied 
influences into a cohesive whole that puts 
a unique and often intriguing spin on jazz- 
rock fusion. 

While Blair deserves major credit for 
his intricately designed compositions — 
not to mention his immaculate playing 
— his backing band earns high marks, 
too. You’d be hard-pressed to assemble 
a local jazz group with more collective 
talent. Aram Bedrosian's bass lines are 
worth the price of admission on their 
own. Drummer Lucas Adler carves up 
time signatures like a Ginsu. And the horn 
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feel to Mullins' work, but, refreshingly, it 
comes off not as ironic posturing but as 
capturing a timeless vision of cool. 

Much as Mullins exhibits a certain 
stoicism when he performs live, his 
compositions exude a definitively chill 
reserve. Even as he tackles complex lead 
lines on cuts such as the dusky opener 
“Captain 20,” the mod-ish title track and 
the revved-up “Tornado Head,” there is an 
efficient, hypnotic cool to his playing that 
belies just how challenging this music is. 
Mullins makes it sound so damned easy, 
which is certainly isn’t 

It’s equally impressive how Mullins 
manages to synthesize and pay homage 
to his influences without ever sounding 
derivative. “Hoveround” nods to the 
spectral creep-out of the Marketts’ “Out of 
Limits.” “Surfers Curse” evokes 1990s-era 
Dale, minus the cheese. “Grackle Tree” 
recalls the bizarro punkabilly of the 
Cramps. But through it all, Mullins retains 
a singular voice, making each of his cuts 
unique and proving yet again that he is 
among the finest rock guitarists ever to 
call Vermont home. 

Italian Medallion by Barbacoa is 
available at barbacoa.bandcamp.com. 
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section of Brian McCarthy (alto sax), Dave 
Ellis (trumpet and flugelhom) and Dan 
Silverman (trombone) adds heart with 
transcendent performances across the 

Perhaps nowhere is this truer than 
on the album closer, “Raindance,” a 
sweeping, eight-and-a-half-minute work 
that in some ways represents the album 
in microcosm. The tune opens with a 
disjointed jumble of errant noise: a horn 
bleat here, the tinkle of keys there. But the 
band soon coalesces around an exultantly 
funky horn line that jostles for space with 
Bedrosian’s sprightly bass. The group then 
traverses a wide array of sonic terrain 
that is challenging and rewarding in equal 
measures, from spastic free jazz freak- 
outs to a serene, guitar-led oasis, and back 
around again. Like Ostinato itself, the 
song is unpredictable and compelling, and 
showcases a singular talent in Steve Blair. 

Ostinato by the Steve Blair Septet 
is available at Pure Pop Records in 
Burlington. The band plays an album 
release show at Johnson State College this 
Friday, October 17. 
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It Does a Body Good Equally admired as a producer and rapper, Detroit’s black milk is among the most 
respected figures in modern underground hip-hop. He’s collaborated with everyone from the late J Dilla to Pharoahe Monch to 
Sean Price. His solo efforts, which reveal an affinity for influences such as A Tribe Called Quest and De La Soul, are regarded 
as some of the most thought-provoking and musically progressive in Motor City hip-hop. Touring in advance of a new 
album, If There’s a Hell Below, Black Milk plays Signal Kitchen in Burlington on Sunday, October 19, backed by the five band 
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Getting the Bel lid Bcick Together arloguthrie has beenabusy guy. For the pasttwo years he's been on the Guthrie 
Centennial Celebration tour, a multifaceted undertaking in honor of his late father, American folk icon Woody Guthrie. This has included shows with 
the entire clan (the Guthrie Family Reunion Tour), solo-ish dates (Here Comes the Kid), and with his own children and grandchildren (Here Come 
the Kid(s)). Honestly, dude could use some “me” time. So Woody’s eldest son recently embarked upon a new solo tour dubbed, in typically cheeky 
fashion, the "Arlo Guthrie Solo Reunion Tour: Together at Last,” including a stop at the Barre Opera House on Sunday, October 19. 
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!™ USSAS:U,eMuiic 

stowe/stnuggs area 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Bluegrass 

burlington 

CLUB METRONOME: Metal 


RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 

stowe/stnuggs area 

WlTcTumMfolkp^pZ 

donation. Fat Laughs at the 

KY°o"™ V 9 pTi CUIt ' 

stowe/stnuggs area 



MOOG S PLACE: Lesley Gran. 

Chittenden county 

FRANNY O'S: Standup Comedy 

(solo acoustic blues), 7 pm. free. 

with Hmt tHu gnesa.rrie n as. iu 

MOOG'S PLACE: The Jason 


BACKSTAGE PUB: Karaoke/ 


TUE.21 


free. 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Les Amis Creole 


burlington 


tniddlebury area 

tniddlebury area 

kma"™ nny- thITuTh „ 




LOUNGE S. STAGE: Karaoke with 

free'""" 0 

stowe/stnuggs area 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: DJ 

chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Krill, 

free. 

LOUNGE «, STAGE: Trivia Night. 



p'm^ree'FriendZonewimDJ 

(exper'menta 1 rock). 3:30 p.m. 

WED. 22 

northeast kingdom 


KJpjTi'^ee”"* M * iZ lcUmbial * 

JP'S PUB: Open Mic with Kyle. 9 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m., free. 

burlington 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 

Kile *, Friend, (rock), noon. free. 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: The 

barre/montpelier 


songwriter). 6:30 p.m. .'free! 

northeast kingdom 


free. 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 

JP'S PUB: Pub Quiz with Dave. 7 

outside Vermont 

THE STAGE: Open Mic. 5 p.m., 

Raphael. 11:30 a.m.. $3 donation. 

MANHATTAN PIZZA ft PUB: 

p.m, donation. 

mpm free ’ 



chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 
LOUNGE: Busdriver. clipping. 

r™^5 U “ U «^mir.L 

CHARLIE O'S: Karaoke. 8 p.m.. 

JUNIPER: Audrey Bernstein 

LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Mike 

Be a 0J R ? D 10 E p Y m free < ® W ‘ ,nt '° 
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MEL BROOKS’ 

THE 
if&ODUC&te; 

1 the musical p 


November 13-16, 2014 
Flynn MainStage 


023 


•ductioii Supervisor: Kathy Richards 
fistic Director: Corey Neil Gottfried 
Music Director: Carol Wheel 
Choreographer: Donna Antell 


Based oil the classic cult comedy film, support pom ofCtmrm 

this musical sets the standard for 1 

modem, outrageous, in-your-face humor! CLARKE DEM AS A BAKER 

Tickets: $23-38 | 802-86FLYNN | www.flynncenter.org 



Refresh your 
reading ritual. 



Flip through your 
favorite local 
newspaper 
on your favorite 
mobile device. 

(And yes, its still free.) 


i 

i 


> AppStore 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone 2 

Newsstand for free at sevendaysvt.com. § 



art 


Art for the Classes 

"Visual Weimar: 1919-1933," Middlebury College Museum of Art 


M iddlebury College Museum of Art, with its 
small but impressive permanent displays and 
consistently strong special shows, serves as a 
valuable cultural resource for both locals and 
visitors. But that’s only half of its identity. The museum is 
also integral to the college's educational mission. 

Both aspects of the institution shine forth in 
“Visual Weimar: 1919-1933,” a 
compact and compelling show that 
samples paintings, prints, etchings H|TT(jTTfT^B 
and drawings produced in Germany 
and Austria between the world 
wars. Curated by Midd students, 
the exhibit also includes students’ computer animations of 
selected pieces, which visitors can view on iPads provided 
by the museum. 

German professor Bettina Matthias offered back- 
ground and some guidance as members of her “Weimar 
Germany and Its Legacies” class selected 25 of 50 works 
made available to Middlebury by the Sabarsky Foundation 
in New York City. But, Matthias says, “I didn't want to 
dictate what the exhibit should be.” She finds that young 
people don’t automatically open up to a body of work she 
describes as “sometimes gruesome and very, very dark.” 

The Weimar Republic comprised a troubled and 
ultimately tragic interlude of democracy bracketed by 
Germany’s humiliating defeat in World War I and the rise 
of Nazism. Hyperinflation combined with stark inequal- 
ity left many Germans wretchedly poor. Some turned to 
prostitution or thievery to survive, while the partying of 
the upper classes was increasingly characterized by des- 
peration and outright depravity. 

Most of that’s shown here. 

Viewers will likely regard a woodcut and a lithograph 
by Kathe Kollwitz as the most disturbing pieces in a show 
filled with unsettling images. In "Hunger” a mother with 
shriveled breasts and a skeletal chest sits with her mouth 
agape and her fingers tearing at her eyes. A bony baby 
rests listlessly on her lap. Alongside this grotesque rendi- 
tion of a pieta hangs Kollwitz’s print of black-caped Death 
snatching two children, one of whom appears to have sur- 
rendered to her fate, while the other glances in terror at 
her abductor. 

Otto Dix’s etching of a suicide scene would be equally 
macabre if it weren’t so weirdly comical. A hat and coat 
hang neatly from a hook on one side of a narrow room, 
while a man wearing glasses hangs from a noose on the 
other. His tongue lolls from his mouth, and he appears to 
be sporting an erection. In the middle sits his ghost, smil- 
ing and reading a newspaper. 

Despite such images, “Visual Weimar” isn’t relentlessly 
bleak or tormented. A few works express a degree of hope 
or depict mundane, everyday scenes. 

In “Hammer und Sichel,” a brush-and-ink drawing 
by George Grosz (1893-1959), a mustachioed man joy- 
fully thrusts his arms toward a sun emblazoned with the 
hammer-and-sickle emblem of communism. That ideol- 
ogy’s promise of working-class deliverance held great 
appeal in an era stalked by starvation and fascism. Neither 
Grosz nor the worshiper depicted in this 1925 work could 
have known that what they were seeing would prove to be 
a false dawn. 




“SOMETIMES GRUESOME 
AND VERY, VERY DARK.” 


Viewers can witness a moment of genuine tenderness 
in Max Liebermann’s etching of a woman knitting while 
nearby a child rests on a bench. Dix’s “Leonie” likewise 
offers relief in the form of a mauve-cheeked woman in a 
floppy, feathered hat with a crooked, toothsome smile. 

The exhibit includes a sidebar of works associated with 
the Bauhaus, an art school and production center whose 
lifespan coincides with that of the Weimar Republic. 
Its comparatively austere style is just as engaging as the 


expressionism practiced by the artists represented in 
the show's main section. The minimalist look developed 
by Bauhaus architects, designers and painters has also 
proved more enduringly influential. The geometric shapes 
in Lyonel Feininger's “Fisher Boats” and the curves and 
protrusions of a sculpted head by Oskar Schlemmer offer 
examples of the Bauhaus aesthetic. 

The pieces included in “Visual Weimar” come from 
the trove of works of that period owned by the Sabarsky 
Foundation. In an effort to make its holdings accessible to 
a wider audience, the foundation has offered Middlebury 
the opportunity to choose pieces to be displayed in three 
shows at the college's museum. This initial exhibit will 
be followed next year by “The Naked Truth: The Body in 
Early 20th-Century Germany and Austria,” and in 2016 
by “Bloom and Doom: Visual Expressions and Reform in 
Vienna 1900.” 

Artist and Middlebury alum Jordan Jones assisted 
students in creating the animations of selected works 
in “Visual Weimar.” A sampling can be seen at museum. 
middlebury.edu/exhibitions. 

“I was incredibly proud of my students,” Matthias says. 
She notes that while assembling the show and working out 
the process of making the art move, the members of her 
class communicated exclusively in German. The students 
must, in turn, be proud to attend a college that so effectively 
and creatively integrates its museum into its curriculum. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


Contact: kevin@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 



ART SHOWS 


NEW THIS WEEK 


Chittenden county 


9 THE BODY ELECTRIC': A 

■HOOKED IN THE MOUNTAINS XVII': One of the 

a.m.-3 p.m. October 15-19. S8/S6. Info, 434-8191. 


barre/motitpelier 

9 DANIEL BARLOW & SCOTT BAER: 'Green 

October 18. 1-4 p.m. October 18-Aprill. Info, 479- 

SKYE FOREST & ANNIE TIBERIO CAMERON: 

StoryWalk, featuring "Peace of the Wild Things" 
by Wendell Berry. October 15-22. Info. 223-4665. 

outside Vermont 

9 JUDITH VIVELL: 'New England's Magnificent 

talk: Saturday, October 18. 4:30 pm October 
17-November 14. Info, 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery 


ART EVENTS 

VEROENNES ART WALK: Downtown galleries, library 

of every month. 5-7 pm. Info. 734-0031. 

‘OARAGE REAWAKENS TO ART: A pop-up gallery 

Friday. October 17. 4-8 p.m. Info. 279-0774. 

BCA SUMMER ARTIST MARKET: A juried market 

9 a.m.-2:30 p.m. Info. 865-7166. 

CHAMPLAIN VALLEY QUILT GUILD QUILT SHOW: 

'ART WITH A SPICE': Sample wine and create a 

Burlington. Tuesday, October 21, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 


ONGOING SHOWS 


burlington 

ANZI JACOBS: "Chasing Italy's Beauty: A 

Through October 30. Info, 985-3930. MARTIN 





‘Seven Women Painters’ The contemporary landscapes 
at Rochester’s BigTown Gallery this fall were all created by female painters. But the 
diversity of styles represented in this “director’s choice” show is striking, from Ying Li’s 
lush, color-saturated oil abstractions to Laurie Sverdlove’s post-apocalyptic depictions 
of palm trees. Aside from gender, the artists are united by the “deep creative roots” 
they have in Vermont, writes assistant gallery director Amy Doucette. “Together, they 
represent some of the most accomplished contemporary landscape and abstract painters 
working in Vermont today.” Through November 22. Pictured: “Last Stroke of Fall” by Li. 


and artist. Through November 30. Info. 865-7211. 
ART HOP GROUP SHOW: A collaborative group 
5EABA. Through November 30. Info. 651-9692. 

THE ART OF HORROR: A juried group show celebrating 

31. Into. 578-2512. The S.PAC.E. Gallery in Burlington. 
ASHLEE RUBINSTEIN: "Bad Food." paintings of rood 

CAMERON SCHMITZ: Drawings and paintings 

9 THE CANVAS PEACE PROJECT: Artwork by local 

p.m. Through October 18. Info, 203-520-2473. The 


‘CIVIL WAR ERA DRAWINGS FROM THE BECKER 

Gallery. Through December 12. CIVIL WAR OBJECTS 
FROM THE UVM COLLECTIONS': H 


more. Wilbur Room. Through May 17. 2015. KARA 
WALKER: "Harper's Pictorial History of the Civil 

culture. Through December 12. Info. 656-0750. 

865-5839. Vermont Metro Gallery, BCA Center. In 


® 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PLACES. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 



DANCE AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE: SO YEARS 
OF MOVING THROUGH’: Historic photos tell the 

Through November 29. Info. 652-4500. Amy E. 
DAVID TANYCH: The fine woodworker and metal 

ELLEN POWELL: Photographs of Acadia National 
660-9005. The Gallery at Main Street Landing in 

cards. Through November 29. Info. 862-2233. 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: Paintings by 

on the third floor. Curated by SEABA. Through 

IRENE LEDERER LACROIX: "Form and Figure." 
October 31. Info. 863-6458. Frog Hollow Vermont 
JAD FAIR & DANIEL SMITH: "Solid Gold Heart" an 

gallery. Through October 28. Info. 735-2542. New 

ings. Through November 4. Info. 355-5418. Vintage 

862-1001. Left Bank Home & Garden in Burlington. 

KATHERINE TAYLOR-MCBROOM: "Spectral 

October 31. Info, 578-2512. Studio 266 in Burlington. 
KRISTINE SLATTERLY: Abstract pop-art paintings: 
exhibit curated by SEABA. Through November 30. 
Info, 658-6016. Speeder & Earl's: Pine Street In 

LILY HINRICHSEN & KARLA VAN VUET: "Altered/ 

Through October 29. Info. 363-4746. Flynndog 


MICHAEL SMITH AND BROOKE MONTE: "Mind 

660-9005. Dostie Bros. Frame Shop in Burlington. 
MIKE REILLY: "I Cover the Waterfront" digital 


art 


BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.87 
NANCY TOMCZAK: Watercolor paintings of birds. 
Info, 863-6713. North End Studios in Burlington. 
NORTHERN VERMONT ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 
FALL SHOW: Works in a variety of media by NVAA 
members. Through November 2. Info, 864-7999. 

-OF LAND & LOCAL’: BURLINGTON: A multidisii- 

Info. 865-53S5. BCA Center in Budington. 

REBECCA WEISMAN: 'Plastic. Body. Dirt and 

ROBERT CHAMBERLIN: Burlington-inspired images 
lective@gmail.com. Info, 660-9346. Radio Bean 
0 TRANS ART MATTERS': In conjunction with the 

31, 4:30-6 p.m. Through October 31. Info. 656-7990. 

Chittenden county 

‘ART FOR GILLETT POND': Friends orGillett Pond 

31. Info. 434-4583. Huntington Public Library. 

DAN HIGGINS: 'Posted in Winooski.' new 

October 31. Info, 373-5150. The Block Gallery 8. 
DARLENE CHARNECO: ' CoHabitat,' an exhibit 

7. Info, 654-2795. McCarthy Arts Center Gallery, St. 
ELIZABETH ALLEN: 'Color, Light Moments: New 

EVIE LOVETT & PAULA BRADLEY: Two photography 

Cattle Co.' by Lovett and 'Onstage: New Work' by 
Bradley. Through October 25. Info, 862-5724. LCATV 

’HOMEFRONT & BATTLEFIELD: OUILTS AND 
CONTEXT IN THE CIVIL WAR': More than 70 rare 

2015. Info, 985-3346. Pizzagalli Center for Art and 

IMPRESSIONS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND BEYOND': 

985-8223. Luxton-Jones Gallery in Shelburne. 

LAUREL FULTON WATERS: 'New Works.' framed 
Through November 30. Info, 985-8222. Shelburne 
LOCK. STOCK AND BARREL’: The Terry Tyler 

Gallery. 'PAINTING A NATION': A showcase of the 

Webb Gallery. TRAIL BLAZERS: HORSE-POWERED 
VEHICLES': An exhibit of 19th-century carriages 



Champlain Valley Quilt Guild More than 70 artists 

exhibit their work in “Baskets Aplenty” the 32nd annual quilting show of the Champlain 
Valley Quilt Guild. If the words “quilting show” just made your eyes glaze over, trust us 
and take a peek at the dizzying range of styles used by contemporary quilters. "Quilting 
today isn’t simply about traditional patterns in muted colors,” says Janet Jaffe, a member 
of the show committee. “It’s diversified and evolved into something that has crossed the 
boundaries between skilled craftsmanship and art.” Indeed, these 140-plus artisan quilts 
run the gamut from vivid depictions of sunsets to abstract, geometric patterns. “Baskets 
Aplenty,” October 18 and 19 at the Champlain Valley Expo, also features music, food and 
raffles. Pictured: “Venezia III” by Marya Lowe. 


NANCY CROW: Seeking Beauty: Riffs on Repetition.’ 
Textile Gallery. PATTY YODER: 1116 Alphabet of 

October 31. Info. 985-3346. Shelburne Museum. 

LORRAINE MANLEY & KATHLEEN MANLEY: 

0 MIRROR, MIRROR’: A juried exhibit of self-portrait 

October 31, 5-7:30 p.m. Through October 31. Info. 
777-3686. Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. 

from travel. Through October 25. Info, 482-2878. 

‘OF LAND & LOCAL': SHELBURNE: A multidisci- 




863-2337. Burlington Beer Company in Williston. 
PERILOUS PASSAGES’: The exhibit shows the 


'WINGS OF CLAY': Under the guidance of art teacher 
MC Baker, Williston Central School students created 

recovery project. Through October 31. $7/3.50. Info. 

THE POTTERY SHOW: An exhibition of pottery 

985-3648. Shelburne Craft School. 

SCOTTIE RAYMOND: 750 Minutes,' a show of 

winner. Through December 31. Info, 658-2739. The 


barre/montpelier 

7864: SOME SUFFER SO MUCH': With objects. 

December 31. ARTHUR SCHALLER: 'Billboard 

December 19. Info. 485-2183. Sullivan Museum & 


0 BEN PEBERDY: New collages by the Vermont 
Through November 21. Info. 552-8620. gallery SIX 
'ROCK SOLID IN & OUT: Stone sculptures and 

Second Floor Gallery. MARIE LEPRE GRABON & 
MARY-ELLEN LOVINSKY: 'Who Makes Community,' 

CHRIS STEARNS: Landscape photographs from the 
Info, 223-1151. Fresh Tracks Farm Vineyard & Winery 
DIANA MARA HENRY: Black-and-white photo- 

through October 15. Info. 828-2291. Vermont 

0 EMILY MITCHELL: 'In the Moment.' abstract 

October 31. Info, curator@capitolgrounds.com. Info, 
223-7800. The Green Bean Art Gal lery at Capitol 

FELT TAPESTRY EXHIBIT Handmade felt 

russo@live.com. Info. 229-9212. Bagitos Bagel & 

FINDING A COMMON THREAD': A group show 

431-0204. Chandler Gallery in Randolph. 

FRANK WOODS: Selected work from 'Recent Chaos: 

223-2518. Montpelier Senior Activity Center. 

0 MARY ANNA ABUZAHRA: An exhibit that tells 

October 31. Info. 223-1431. Tulsi Tea Room In 
TONY CONNOR: 'An Artist's Journey Through the 
watercolorist. Through October 31. Info, 828-3291. 
0 W. DAVID POWELL: 'Everything Must Go 3.0," 
October 17, 5-7 p.m. Through December 31. Info, 828- 

stowe/smuggs area 

0 CHRIS JORDAN: "Midway.' photographs from the 

October 16. 3-5 p.m. Through October 25. Info. 
635-1408. Julian Scott Memorial Gallery, Johnson 
State College. 



ART SHOWS = 
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For you or a loved one 

LET’S TALK ABOUT LIVING 
WITH RELAPSING MS 

Join us for an MS LIVING EVENT. 

Hear from MS experts and others who are living with MS. Plus, get some 
answers about dealing with MS and information on an oral treatment. 


WHEN Wednesday, October 22, 5:30 PM 
WHERE The Essex, 70 Essex Way, Essex Junction 

EXPERT SPEAKER Ann Cabot, DO, MS Specialist, Neurology Associates Concord, NH 
RSVP mslivingevents.com or call 1 -866-703-6293. Register today. Space is limited. 


A meal will be provided. Free parking or valet available. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25TH, 2014 
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Channel 3 NEWS 




2014/2015 


Mastern 

works 


80 ,h Anniversary Season Opt 


JORGE MARTIN 
FAURE 
BEETHOVEN 
DVORAK 


Pieno Concerto h 
Symphony No. 7 


Jaime Laredo, conductor 
Jonathan Biss, piano 


Saturday 

OCTOBER 25, 2014, 8:00 pm 
Flynn Center for the Performing Art* 
Burlington 



Say you saw 
it in... 



RUTLAND AREA SHOWS « P.89 

OF LAND& LOCAL': RUTLAND: A multidisciplinary 

865-5355. The Carving Studio & Sculpture Center 
Gallery in West Rutland. 

WARREN KIMBLE: 'House of Cards,' a playful 

folk artisL Through November 4. Info. 247-4956. 


champlain islands/northwest 

MAUREEN AND BARRY GENZLINGER. MARTHA 
0HUNGER, CARL NEWTON: Mixed-media ornaments 

Newton. Through October 31. Info. 933-6403. Artist in 

WALK THROUGH TIME': The Isle La Motte 


upper valley 

JUDITH PETTINGELL AND DEBORAH FRANKEL 

KUNSTKAMERA: THE TRICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE PETER THE GREAT 

Through January 31, 2015. Info, 356-2776. Main 




'ONLY OWLS': Representations of the nocturnal 




SCULPTURE FEST 2014: 

457-1178, charletdavenportOlS’gmall.com. Various 


STEPHANIE SUTER: Eye Portraits,' haunting 


brattleboro area 

ROAD TRIP: AMERICA THROUGH THE 
WINDSHIELD’: Photography and paintings by sue 

THE USA IN YOUR CHEVROLET: Six decades of 

sculpture by Jen Violette. YOUR SPACE/USA': A 
ephemera from all SO states. ANDREW BORDWIN: 
chitecture. JESSICA PARK: ' A World Transformed." 



Idoline Duke In painter 

Idoline Duke’s world, pools of water 
are depicted as eye-catching clusters 
of circles that pop with color; flowers 
are big, bold and abstract; and vibrant 
paintings of “wavy lines” evoke sunsets. 
“Enlarging and painting objects that I 
find in nature is my way of getting to 
know the things I love about the world,” 
the artist writes on her website. “Spirit of 
Nature,” a collection of Duke’s large-scale 
watercolors displayed at the West Branch 
Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe, makes 
for a welcome jolt of color as the leaves 
begin to brown in the Green Mountains. 
Through November 9. Pictured; “Evening 
Lines, Summer.” 


northeast kingdom 


CAROL MACDONALD: 'String Theory.' prints that 
artisL Through November 22. Info, 748-0158. 

CHIP TROIANO: 'Landscapes of New Zealand.' 

fo. 525-3366. The Parker Pie Co. In 


GAYLEEN AIKEN: "Inside/Outside." oil paintings and 

0ctoberl6. Info, 472-6857. GRACE in Hardwick. 
KATHLEEN JUDGE: Prints and drawings by the 
Through October 31. Info. 748-2600. Catamount 
TOOTHBRUSH’: From Twig to bristle.' an exhibit 

manchester/bennington 

JOHN CASSIN: "Oil and Stone,' original works by 
location. Through November 22. Info, 875-8900. 


outside Vermont 


EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE AFRICAN ART COLLECTION’: An exhibition of 





VERMONT INTERNATIONAL 

FILM 

- FESTIVAL - 


AT BURLINGTON’S WATERFRONT 
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MOVIE CLIPS 


NEW IN THEATERS 

AMERICAN BEAR: AN ADVENTURE IN THE 
KINDNESS OF STRANGERS: Directors Gregory 

screening on October 17. 7 p.m.. features a Q&A. (93 


THE BEST OF ME: The latest screen version of a 

a last chance at love. Michael Hoffman (7he Last 
Majestic. Palace) 

THE BOOK OF LIFE: Guillermo del Toro produced 

Palace, Welden) 

from director David Ayer (End of Watch). With Shia 

MEN. WOMEN & CHILDREN: Jason Reitman (Labor 


THE TWO FACES OF JANUARY: A 


NOW PLAYING 

ALEXANDER AND THE TERRIBLE. HORRIBLE, NO 
GOOD, VERY BAD DAY** Nothing seems to go 
right for the titular 11-year-old (Ed Oxenbould) in 

(81 min. PG) 

ANNABELLE 1/2* Remember the demonic dolly 

Effect 2). Ward Horton. Annabelle Wallis and Alfre 
Woodard star. (98 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 10/8) 


PG: reviewed by M.H. 10/1) 


ratings 


** = could've been worse, b 
**** = smarter than the average bear 


BOYHOOD***** Richard Linklater (Before 

DOLPHIN TALE 2*** In this sequel to the 2011 

Smith again directs. (107 min, PG) 

DRACULA UNTOLD** So. guess what? Vlad 




GONE GIRL**** David Fincher |7he Social 

GUARDIANS OF THE GALAXY**** Make way 

min. PG-13; reviewed by M.H. 8/6) 

THE JUDGE** Robert Downey Jr. plays a big-city 

(The Change-Up ). (141 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 


LEFT BEHIND 1/2* Originally filmed with Kirk 


MY OLD LADY**l/2 A cash-strapped fellow (Kevin 

ONE CHANCE **1/2 David Frankel (M arley & Me) 

THE SKELETON TWINS ***1/2 Kristen Wiig and 




LocALtheaters 


movies 


(•) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENOAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 


Horrible. No Good, Very Bad Day 
The Boxtrolls 

Gone Girl 

thursday 16 — thursday 23 

Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 
‘The Best of Me 
‘The Booh of Life 
The Boxtrolls 

Gone Girl 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


The Boxtrolls 

Gone Girl 

thursday IB — thursday 23 


The Boxtrolls 
Dracula Untold 


Horrible, No Good. Very Bad Day 

The Boxtrolls 3D 
The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 
Dracula Untold 

Left Behind 

This Is Where I Leave You 
thursday 16 — thursday23 
Horrible, No Good. Very Bad Day 
'The Best of Me 


Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 

The Boxtrolls 
Dracula Untold 

Left Behind 

This Is Where I Leave You 

Horrible. No Good. Very Bad Day 

•The Best of Me 
-The Book of Life 3D 
'The Book of Life 
The Boxtrolls 
Dracula Untold 


'The Book of Life 
The Boxtrolls 3D 
The Boxtrolls 
Dolphin Tale 2 
Dracula Untold 

Left Behind 

This Is Where I Leave You 

MAJESTIC 10 




thursday T6 — thursday 23 

Gone Girl 

-Royal Ballet: Manon 


Gone Girl 
Left Behind 

This Is Where I Leave You 




Gone Girl 

My Old Lady 


-Royal Ballet: Manon 






PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Horrible, No Good. Very Bad Day 

The Boxtrolls 
Dracula Untold 

Opera: Macbeth 

This Is Where I Leave You 


thursday 16 — thursday 23 

‘The Best or Me 

A Most Wanted Man 
This Is Where I Leave You 


Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 

thursday 16 — thursday 23 

THE SAVOY THEATER 


thursday 16 — thursday 23 

Horrible, No Good, Very Bad Day 

‘The Best of Me 
‘The Book of Life 3D 
‘TheBookof Life 
The Boxtrolls 
Dracula Untold 

Gone Girl 




A Most Wanted Man 
This Is Where I Leave You 


WELDEN THEATRE 

thursday 16 — thursday 23 

-The Book of Life 3D 
‘The Book of Life 


Ml 

mobile 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 


Free sneak peek of the powerful new documentary 

The Raising of America 

along with an important community conversation about 
early childhood and the future of Vermont 

Wednesday, October 22, 5:30-7:30pm 

Main Street Landing Film House, 60 Lake Street, Burlington 

For additional dates and locations, visit letsgrowkids.org 

mu] -gu 
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MOVIE CUPS 


NEW ON VIDEO 


TRACKS**** Mia Wasikowska plays Robyn 

(The Painted Veil ) directed. (110 min, PG-13) 




X-MEN: DAYS OF FUTURE PAST***l/2 Bryan 


^fffculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Rim series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Did you miss: THE SACRAMENT 

It's October again, season of crappy horror releases, so 
I’m on the hunt for a scare flick that will actually scare 
me. Where better to look than among movies 
I missed? 

Let's start with The Sacrament, the latest from 
director Ti West (The House of the Devil, The Innkeepers). This found-footage film has a 
simple premise: What if Jonestown had happened last year, and Vice Media was there to 






WHAT I’M WATCHING 




This week I'm watching: DIAL M FOR MURDER 

Alfred Hitchcock's only 3-D film, Dial M for Murder, is 
a textbook example of how a potentially disruptive 
technology can. when in the hands of a skilled director, 
be put in the service of a story. But this great film is 
the exception rather than the rule. 





READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOS AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 



Country 


r 



HOW TO WIN: 


• Tune into 97.5 FM 

• Listen weekdays between 9-5 
at the top of the hour 

• Call 802-864-9750 to instantly qualify 
to win a trip for two to Nashville! Prize 
includes airfare and hotel. 

Listen online at 
eaglecountry975.com. 




fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.26), 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIE EVERETTE 


DAVE LAPP 




LULU EIGHTBALL 




MICHAEL DEFORGE 









NEWS QUIRKS B 


Curses, Foiled Again 

After police released surveillance videos 
of a carjacking in New Haven, Conn., 
three probation officers identified the 
suspect as Gary Harding, 26. To avoid 
arousing suspicion, they asked Harding 
to attend a routine probation meeting. 

He obliged by showing up in the stolen 
vehicle and was arrested. (Hartford's 
WFSB-TV) 

Police chasing a vehicle that fled a traf- 
fic stop lost sight of it but then spotted 
it parked in Lebanon, Ore. Authorities 
searching for the driver in the dark 
noticed a strong scent of cologne that led 
them to Charles V. Agosto, 35, crouched 
in some shrubbery, “only about 10 or 
20 feet away from his car,” Police Chief 
Frank Stevenson said. ( Albany Democrat- 
Herald) 

An Inconvenient Truth 

Climate change and overpopulation 
helped create the terrorist group ISIS, 
according to researchers at New York’s 
John Jay College Center on Terror- 
ism. Charles Strozier and Kelly Berkell 
blame catastrophic weather for ruining 
800,000 Syrian farmers and herd- 
ers and knocking two to three million 
people into extreme poverty, turning 
many “climate refugees” into terrorists. 
“Environmental stressors and politi- 
cal violence are connected in surpris- 
ing ways,” the authors said, asking, “If 
more Americans knew how glacial melt 
contributes to catastrophic weather ... 


would we drive more hybrids and use 
millions fewer plastic bags? (Huffing- 
ton Post) 

What, Too Soon? 

The National Football League’s Jack- 
sonville Jaguars apologized after team 
mascot Jaxson de Ville mocked the 
Pittsburgh Steelers during their game 
by holding a Steelers signature yellow 
“Terrible Towels” next to a sign that 
read “TOWELS CARRY EBOLA.” Team 
president Mark Lamping said Curtis 
Dvorak, who has played the mascot since 
1996, "made an extremely poor decision” 
and apologized “to anyone who was of- 
fended.” (Associated Press) 

THE GERM-ZAPPING ROBOT. 
DUBBED "LITTLE MOE," 
COULD DESTROY EBOLA ON 
ANY SURFACE IN TWO MINUTES. 

Ebola protective clothing will be popular 
this Halloween, according to social 
media, where users are posting costumes 
based on Ebola emergency responders 
wearing goggles, rubber gloves and full- 
body suits. New York Costumes manager 
Tony Bianchi said Ebola costumes would 
be homemade because no manufacturer 
has produced any. “There are certain 
things, you just don’t go there,” he ex- 
plained. (Reuters) 


Not Soon Enough 

A robot that hospitals use to disinfect 
and destroy bacteria and viruses may 
become a key weapon in the fight 
against the Ebola virus. The device, de- 
veloped by Xenex and used in 250 U.S. 
hospitals, relies on a xenon bulb to emit 
powerful ultraviolet light, which fuses 
the DNA of a virus and kills it. Xenex’s 
Mark Stibich added that the germ- 
zapping robot, dubbed "Little Moe,” 
could rid a hospital room of germs in 
five minutes and destroy Ebola on any 
surface in two minutes. (San Antonio’s 
KENS-TV) 

Second-Amendment Follies 

A 21-year-old man who’d just bought 
a handgun was openly carrying it on a 
street in Gresham, Ore., when a stranger 
approached and asked for a cigarette. As 
the men talked about the new gun, police 
said the stranger pulled his own gun 
from his waistband and announced, “I 
like your gun. Give it to me.” The victim 
handed over his gun, and the robber ran 
away. (Portland’s KPTV-TV) 

Buzz Kills 

Looking to broaden their market, Colo- 
rado pot shops began selling marijuana 
aimed at beginners. It’s available in edi- 
bles, following reports of first-time users 
becoming ill after eating medical-grade 
pot without knowing how much of the 
psychoactive drug THC to consume. New 
low-dose products include a marijuana- 


infused soda 15 times weaker than other 
brands and Rookie Cookie, which con- 
tains 10 milligrams of THC, a mild dose 
for adults. “For a long time, the medical 
market was a race to the strongest ed- 
ible," Holden Sproul, who works for the 
maker of Rookie Cookie, said. “Now it’s a 
new market, and people want something 
that won't get them so inebriated they’re 
not functional.” (International Business 
Times) 

Scoffiaw Follies 

While writing a speeding ticket for 
Julius Lupowitz in West Melbourne, 
Fla., police officer Ted Salem heard a 
radio call about an attempted murder 
nearby. Salem was abandoning the traf- 
fic stop to respond to the priority call 
but caught the 911 operator announcing 
that the emergency caller was Julius 
Lupowitz. “When she broadcast that 
information, our officer was standing at 
the door of Mr. Lupowitz's vehicle and 
realized it was the same person making 
the 911 calls,” police official Richard 
Cordeau said. Lupowitz apparently 
made two anonymous emergency calls, 
hoping the officer would respond rath- 
er than write the speeding ticket, but 
the operator traced the caller’s phone 
number. Lupowitz now risks a third- 
degree felony charge that could net 
five years in jail — and he still received 
the $209 speeding ticket. (Orlando's 
WFTV-TV) 


JEN SORENSEN 
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“Nothing is organic, local or sustainable — now, can we get started?" 


fun stuff 


DEEP DARK FEARS 




( uioRR.* THAT I'ufAU-, AN&eatOfF 


ANb WREN l CALL TU, Thtl UjoNT tt AfcLE 
To uiwensTAND (¥\€. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to 
cartoonist Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, 
and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 
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B BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


SHOP 

LOCAL 

Aaw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 



Embracing Abundance 
Through Your fieiki Practice 1 

with internationally known teacher and author Frans Stiene 
Sunday, flovember 2 • 9 30 am - 4.30 pm 

Vermont fieiki Association 2014 Annual Conference 

Chandler Center for the Arts, fiandolph 


for more information, please visit Vermontfieikifissociation.org 







SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WolVIEIM . . . . y WSIVILN 

YOU AINT SEEN NOTHIN' YET 

ROMANTIC. PISCEAN. LOVABLE AND 

mature yet silly. calvinl208. 39, Cl 
SUPER NERD 


TRAVEUNG GARDENER AND MUSIC 


WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 

FEISTY LITTLE THING 


W5MEIXI &ek^MEN 


it light LaRaeMarie. 53, Cl 
EASY GOING 

I'M ALL ABOUT THE BEAT 


All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


FREE SPIRIT SWEET THANG 

AQUA4UFE 

FUN. SMART. INTRIGUING TOTAL 
PACKAGE 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 




PASSIONATE. POSITIVE AND FUN- 
LOVING 


STYLISH. WITTY. CONFIDENT. CLUMSY. 

I TWINKLE FROM WITHIN! 


KIND, SENSUOUS, ADVENTUROUS AND 

VT COUNTRY GIRL 

EDUCATED AND DOWN-TO-EARTH 


SAILOR/SKIER/RED-HOT REDHEAD! 


EASYGOING. LOVE TO LAUGH 


MEN ied WoNIEN 

FRIENDLY. HONEST. HANDSOME AND 


an asset NeartheLake. 61 

SMART. FUNNY. OUTDOOR-LOVING NEK 

LOOKING FOR COMPANIONSHIP 




GUERRILLA SCHOLAR ISO DYNAMIC 
COMPANION 

PASSIONATE JACK OF ALL TRADES 

KAYAK. SNOWBOARD. CAMPING. 

LIFE IS A POETIC JOURNEY 

:e. timk49. 49. Cl 


HOPING 

ROAD TRIPS OR COUCH TRIPS 


FUNNY. ADVENTUROUS CUDDLER 

who Is not thickheaded. 802ginger. 22 
LOVING GUY LOOKING 








LETS GO EXPLORING 





SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


women 


MEN 


GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 

but I'm a lot of fun. Vonnie. 23, ED 
LADY4ALADY 

LOOKING TO FILL A HOLE 


only apply. FemUVMStudent. 26. ID 
SEXY. ADVENTUROUS. SMART 

LADYINWAITING 


OBEDIENT STUDENT 


NAUGHTY LOCAL GIRLS 

WANT TO CONNECT 
WITH YOU 

1 - 888 - 420-2223 


SUB SLUT 

SO SWEET AND LOVING 

LADYCURVE 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

oINES 


SUBMIT TO YOU 




YOUR SECRET LOVER 

fun. ModemDayCowboy. 37. ID 
LUKADARKNIGHT 

be at ease. Iuka1923. 20. Cl 
NEED SATISFACTION 


DADDY LOOKING FOR DAUGHTER 

TODAY UNTIL 3 IN BURINGTON/ 
MONTPELIER 

Older man (64) in search of CD/TV/TG/ 

WEEKEND WISHES 


ADVENTUROUS SEXY COUPLE 

ly. naderaS21 40 


Can't wait to meet you! NEK 52. Cl 

OPEN TO POSSIBILITIES 


JUICY. LOVE ORAL. DP, MANY 

every spot. Howmanybcanl69. 42 Cl 
POLY COUPLE ON THE PROWL 

play a little. DD-free. both are athletes 

be best ©. Poly_Peeps. 31, CJ 
YOUNG AND FIT OUTDOORSY COUPLE 

HOT PAIR SEEKING A THIRD 


COME PLAY WITH US! 


LOVING COUPLE SEEKS SEXY LADY 



My boyfriend and I have been together for more than 
six years, and we have a pretty good thing going. I 
have always had a vibrator and recently attempted to 
bring it into sex, but he was really not into it. He even 
said he doesn't like that I have one. He didn't tell me 
I had to get rid of it. but he was, like, totally weirded 
out. I don't get it. I asked him to tell me more, but he 
wouldn't. How can I get him interested? 

Vibrator initiator 

I'm certainly glad he didn't forbid you to use your 
trusty vibrator anymore: that would have been a 
serious bummer. And it sounds like your ideal would 
be harmony among you, the boyfriend and the 
vibrator. But he's got issues about it, for sure, so let's 
get down to why. Does he feel intimidated? Do you 
use it more often than you play with him? He actually 
might be jealous. 

If you want your honey to share the good vibes, 
you have to find a way to carefully ask him why he’s 
turned off. Many stressful situations with a partner 
can be addressed by simply asking why. Avoid 
being defensive or challenging. If he thinks he can't 
pleasure you like your old pal the dildo, he may be 
feeling inadequate. Reassure him that no battery- 
operated buddy could ever out-do his human touch. 

Unless, of course, he isn't hitting the mark, and 
vibey is your only chance for an orgasm. If that's the 
case, initiate a casual convo about where and how 
you like to be touched. Show him while in bed. I've 
said It before, and i'll say it again: You're responsible 
for your own orgasm. Whether your man responds to 
subtle guidance or needs Google maps, you gotta do 
what you gotta do. 

If your boyfriend is put off by the vibrator because 
it's unbelievably huge, maybe try changing brands. 
Plenty of vibrators don't even resemble a penis but 
still do the job. Look into something that doesn't 
resemble his piece and he may settle down. We all 
need to feel useful and desired by our sexual partner, 
and your guy clearly doesn't want any competition. 

In time, he might be ready for — and even 
enthused — about your mechanical participant in the 
bedroom, and will see it for what it is: a fun toy. Then 
you can be a happy little threesome. 

Athena 


* 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 




CHRIS FROM HAMPTON AT METRONOME 

Nectar's. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1912503 
YOUR SAD MOOD EYES 

When: Friday. October 10. 2014. Where: Decker 
Towers. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912502 

SALEFORCE NINJA 

patch. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4912501 
CUTIE AT BANK 

Bank in Johnson. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912500 
I'LL COOK? 

North Ave. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912499 


KINNEY DRUGS WILLISTON ROAD 

Williston Rd. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912498 
SHAW'S COLCHESTER 

Where: Shaw's. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912496 


iSPb v 


■ ■ W Ifyou'vebeen 

spied, go online 
* to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


MR. ESPRESSO. WITH A BEARD 


Wine & Coffee. Yc 




ZANY SUN-STROLLER SPIES PLAID PRINCE 

October 5. 2014. Where: Maple St. and St. 

Paul. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912495 

STARBUCKS WILLISTON ROAD - HEALING ELBOW 

October 1.2014. Where: Starbucks Williston 
Rd. 3 p.m. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912494 

GORGEOUS EYES AT CITY MARKET 

Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912493 
DREADY MOMMA AT CITY MARKET 

ma? When: Friday, October 3. 2014. Where: 

City Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912492 

GIVE IT TO YOU STR8 

but here. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912488 


MR. WILSON 

When: Friday, October 3. 2014. Where: Three 
Needs. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912491 


COSTCO BEAUTY 

Costco. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912490 
GUY WHITE SHORTS WHITE SUBARU 

St. Paul St. You: Man. Me: Man. #912489 
PREGNANT IN PURPLE CHURCH ST. 

Street. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912485 
WAITING ROOM CEDAR BROOK ASSOCIATES 

Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912484 
LITTLE EMILY FROM EL GATO 

El Gato. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912483 


BIKING SCIENCE TEACHER 


Bike Path. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912482 
ANDY. IT'S NICOLE! 

shuttle. You: Man. Me: Woman. #912481 


WING BAR. SAUVIGNON BLANC HANNAFORDS 

Avenue. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912480 
PINK STREAKS AT POSITIVE PIE 

Pie Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. #912479 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 



SURLY- ICE CREAM TRUCK 


OLD SPOKES HOME 


VERMONT 2- at 9 o 

Find the plan that's rljjhr for you r 

"I have questions. Who has answers about Medicaid 
and Vermont Health Connect?" 

I/I /e do! 

Join us for a FREE public discussion and Q&A. 


, 3 . 




Friday, October 24 
6:30 - 8:30 pm 
South Burlington High School Auditorium 

Public forum is for general questions. For individual assistance, please call (802) 847-7249 
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DIVE INTO THE... 

TECH 

TRNK 


Find out how Vermont 
companies are harnessing 
local talent to build software, 
make medical devices and 
map the ocean floor. 


Friday, 
October 24 
1-2:30 p.m. 

242 Main 
@ Memorial 
Auditorium 
Burlington 

Join us at... 


20W VERMONT 

TECH 

m 


See seven 10-minute 
presentations from 
some of Vermont’s most 
exciting tech companies: 

• Dealer.com 

• MyWebGrocer 

• Greensea Systems 

• Logic Supply 

• Vermont Information 
Processing 

• Mack Molding 

• Green Mountain Digital 


VERMONT 

tana weoMMfiicf i communitt ocvncmnn 

SEVEN DAYS 
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A LOCAL TURKEY 
ON EVERY TABLE 



Adams Turkey Farm 
Stonewood Farm 
Misty Knoll Farm 


We've been putting the tastiest 
turkeys on Thanksgiving tables 
for almost 3 O years! It's been our 
mission to work with local 
farmers we know and trust; 
farmers who raise fantastic birds! 
Over the years we've worked with 
Dave and Judy Adams of Adams 
Turkey Farm in Westford, to bring 
their products to market. Here 
we are this week....Judy and I and 
all the turkeys! 

Katy Lesser, Co-Owner, Healthy 
Living Market and Cafe 


Market and Cafe 


Order today at healthylivingmarket.com or in the store! ’ 

222 DORSET ST. S. BURLINGTON • 802.863.2569 • MEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 


ORDER YOUR TURKEY 
TODAY AT THE 
SPECIAL PRE-ORDER 
PRICE OF $3.19/lb 


Pre-order price available now 
through November 2lst from 
one of our trusted, local farms: 


